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Congress Uplifts the Status of Federal Veterinarians inet 


An Act of Congress, passed June 19, farm-animal production and public health. 
1944. raises .the veterinarians of the While the gains obtained from within the 
United States Department of Agriculture Bureau since it was established are 
the level of other professional groups acknowledged, they (the gains) had not 
of equal educational status: pathologists, kept pace with the advancement of com- 
bacteriologists, chemists,. entomologists, parable pursuits in recent years and thus 
jlogists, economists, engineers, lawyers. held veterinary medicine tethered below 
Various livestock organizations collaborated the desirable level. 
th the American Veterinary Medical As- The AVMA has had the task of obtain- 
sociation in a nationwide effort to effect ing the correctional reclassification on its 
the reclassification of federal veterinarians agendum for several years but was deterred 
accomplish that end. Although the for various reasons and, more recently, by 
result may seem incomplete in minor re- the many difficult problems of the war 
spects, the advance from the profession’s itself. This year, however, the budget for 
point of view ranks with the principal 1944-45 presented to the Seventy-Eighth 
achievements of organized veterinary Congress contained requests for the needed 
medicine in behalf of the American veteri- funds, and hearings before subcommittees 
nary service. of both Houses brought out every detail of 
With the high rating obtained for mili- its merits. In the face of a nationwide 
tary veterinarians in mind, after more demand to trim appropriations “to the 
than thirty years of continuous effort, the bone nothing save the merits of the case, 
AVMA has never ceased to look askance wisely presented by livestock and profes- 
t the low pay and rating of Bureau veteri- sional agencies, could have achieved favor- 
di able action. The magnitude of the effort 
is abridged for the records on the following 
t of other branches of the service: 


ages. 
ite. Frankly stated, the federal gov- Tye PRoBLEM 
1ent pinned the badge of inferiority 
the graduates of the veterinary col- On the government's side was the declared 


difficulty of maintaining an adequate veteri- 
nary force under the prevailing personal 
whi inequity. Out of 50 eligibles recently cer- 
tified to the USDA by the U.S. Civil Service 

Pl . Commission for junior veterinarian, none 

of scientific men in federal office. The accepted, and since April 1, 1948, 168 fed- 

for upgrading the personnel of the 6,9) veterinarians, of whom 50 went into 

au veterinary force was based, there- private practice, left the federal service. 
not only upon acknowledged personal Moreover, under the existing classification, 

lity but, more particularly, upon the 555 out of a total 977 were rated as P-l, 
retrogressive effect of the discrimination meaning that their initial pay was $2,000, 
ioned through the years by the fed- and maximum $2,600 a year. Two men 

eral government to the disadvantage of ‘remain in that grade after thirty and forty 


and thus unintentionally frustrated 
1al advancement of the whole’ profes- 
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years of service. These figures are taken 
- from statements made by key officials* of 
the USDA before the Senate committee. 
On the veterinary profession’s side were 
arguments on the unfairness of the exist- 
ing classification and its deteriorating ef- 
fects on the present and future operations 
not only of the federal service but also 
that of the, entire United States. If not 
corrected, more and more lay inspectors 
- under fewer and fewer veterinarians, sub- 
_dued by low classification and prospects, 
would augur an unfavorable trend that 
both the livestock industry and the veteri- 
_ inary profession were constrained to im- 
prove through the reclassification of the 
federal veterinarians. 
Figures presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman George W. 
Gillie of Indiana showed that there were 
591 veterinarians in the P-1 grade ($2,000 
Me to $2,600 a year). Of these, 256 had served 
aA more than five years, and 65 more than 
‘ ~ ten years. Of 294 in grade P-2 ($2,600 
$3,200 a year), 237 had served more 
. than ten years, 165 more than twenty years, 
and 26 more than thirty years. Congress- 
_ man Gillie and 11 of his colleagues in the 
House also pointed out that the “poor 
salary situation is well known to veteri- 
nary students and schools and for years 
the Department [USDA] has not been able 
_ to recruit sufficient, good personnel .. . and 
a recent years separations have exceeded 
Be number that could be recruited. Both 
disease-control and meat-inspection groups 
are at present understaffed.” 
Moreover, the testimony before the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee of the Committee 
si on Appropriations in the fall of 1943 
- showed that 61.5 per cent of the profes- 
sional employees of the Bureau of Animal 
_ Industry were in the P-1 grade, while no 
_— other large group of the USDA contained 
ae than 21.2 per cent in that grade. In 


*Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard; 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Grover B. Hill; 
Chief A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration; Chief Harry 
_E. Reed, Livestock and Meats Branch; Assistant 
Director of Finance Joseph C. Wheeler; Budget 
Officer W. A. Jump; Director of Personnel T. Roy 
Reid; Solicitor Robert H. Shields; Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones, 

i tSubcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
it tions on H.R. 4443, United States Senate, Seventy- 
_ Eighth Congress, 2nd Session, Senator Richard B 
_ Russell of Georgia, Chairman. 


view of these facts, Congress was peti. 
tioned, when the reclassification item jy 
the new budget was before it, to correc 
the inequity because “The deterioration of 
the animal-disease control service cannot 
be looked upon with complacency by the 
livestock industry of the country. Neither 
is it believed to be good policy to allow the 
fine meat-inspection service . . . to disip. 
tegrate.” The signers were: 


American National Livestock Association- 
Denver 
A. D. Brownfield, Pres., F. E. Mollin, Exe 
Secy. and Treas. 
American Pork Producers Association—Peoria 
Ill. 
Ted Anderson, Pres., Eugene Harsh, Secy. 
National Livestock Producers Association- 
Chicago, 
B. B. Brumley, Pres., P. O. Wilson, Secy. 
National Wool Growers Association—Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
G. N. Winder, Pres., J. M. Jones, Secy. 
Texas and Southwestern Cattlemens Assn. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Holman Cartwright, Pres., Henry Bell, Secy. 
and General Mer. 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. —Ft 
Stockton, Texas 
Marsh Lea, President 
Kansas Livestock Assn.—Topeka, Kans. 
W. J. Brown, Pres., Will J. Miller, Exe 
Secy. and Treas. 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association—Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 
E. G. Hayward, Pres., 
Secy. 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association—Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
Chas. A. Myers, Pres., Russell Thorp, Secy. 
American Stock Yards Association 
A. Z. Baker, Pres., C. B. Heinemann, Secy. 
National Association of Livestock Exchanges— 
E. St. Louis, Il. 
John Saunders, Pres., Henry Park, Secy. 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, Chi: 
cago 
J. C. Cash, Pres., H. R. Smith, Gen. Mer. 
American Veterinary Medical. Associa‘ ion— 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. W. Bower, Pres., John G. Harden)ers', 
Executive Secy. 
United States Live 
Trenton, N. J. 
J. M. Sutton, Pres., R. A. Hendershott, Secy- 
Treas. 
National Assembly State Livestock Sanitary 
Officials—Chicago, Il. 
C. P. Bishop, Pres., C. C. Franks, Secy.-Treas. 


Horace H. Henning, 


Stock Sanitary Assi.— 
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CHRONOLOGICAL DATA 

1) In 1942, a special committee of the 
Executive Board of the AVMA was ap- 
pointed by Chairman Brumley to study the 
problem of increased remuneration for 

-ureau veterinarians and to recommend 
appropriate action. The committee com- 
prised W. A. Hagan, chairman, W. E. 
Cotton, and Ashe Lockhart. 

2) In the fall of 1943, an item was in- 
cluded in the supplemental national defense 
bill for the purpose of reclassifying and 
upgrading the salaries of the federal veteri- 
narians and their lay assistants for the 
remainder of the fiscal year of 1943-1944. 
Despite the strong testimony set forth in 
support of the measure, the item was 
rejected. 

3) The budget for the fiscal year 1944- 
1945 also included the item totaling $996,- 
821, to cover the additional cost of reclassi- 
fying federal veterinarians and their lay 
assistants in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923. The House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Congressman Malcolm C. Tarver of 
Georgia, chairman, began hearings on the 
proposal Feb. 7, 1944. Department officials 
presented ample testimony to substantiate 
the critical need for salary readjustments. 

4) Feb. 10, 1944, the central office of the 
AVMA dispatched letters to resident and 
state secretaries, state livestock sanitary 
officials, and key individuals in every state 
urging support of the reclassification meas- 
ure. A whole-hearted response to these 
letters was obtained. 

5) March 8, 1944, at an open hearing 
of the House subcommittee, statements 
were presented by O. V. Brumley, chairman 
of the Executive Board and J. G. Harden- 
bergh, executive secretary of the AVMA, 
Congressman Gillie, and Will J. Miller, 
livestock commissioner of Kansas. 

6) March 20, 1944, a letter prepared by 
Congressman Gillie and signed by 12 Con- 
yressmen was addressed-to each member 
f the House. The letter invited atten- 
tion to the merits and importance of the 
reclassification, and stressed the low pay 
received by this highly skilled and techni- 
cally trained group of government em- 
ployees. 

7) March 16 and 23, Congressman Gillie 
presented the proposed reclassification in 
forceful addresses on the floor of the House 


(see, below), setting forth the reasons why 
this correctional legislation should be en- 
acted without delay. 

8) March 23, 1944, the House subcom- 
mittee, heretofere mentioned, recommended 
disapproval of the reclassification and was 
sustained by a vote of 50 to 32 when an 
amendment to restore the item was intro- 
duced by Congressman Dirksen of Illinois. 
(Congressman Dirksen also made a strong 
plea for the measure when referred back 
to the House from the Senate, approved.) 
An interesting bit of parliamentary pro- 
cedure was the no-quorum vote of 50 to 32. 
(But, when the House vote of 78 to 31 on 
June 19, 1944, restored the item to the bill, 
Congressman Malcolm C. Tarver, chairman 
of the House committee that had rejected 
the item, made the “no-quorum” point of 
order, whereupon a quorum was mobilized 
and passed the item 255 to 80.) 

9) The question of reclassification re- 
ceived more genial and much more intelli- 
gent treatment in the Senate. The Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on H.R. 4443, Senator Richard 
B. Russell, chairman, (also of Georgia) 
unanimously recommended that the item be 
restored to the budget, and that action was 
sustained in the Senate without opposition. 

10) On June 19, 1944, when the measure 
was referred back to the House, Congress- 
man George W. Gillie of Indiana moved 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate’s approval. After a heated debate, 
the motion was carried by a final vote of 
255 to 80, as noted above. Tarver of 
Georgia protested the measure in rather 
uncomplimentary terms—almost venomous 
in fact—when he denounced the item as 
propaganda of union labor and of govern- 
ment employees paid over $2,000 a year, 
while soldiers were fighting for $50 a 
month. However, the economic and fair 
play sides of the question so ably stated 
by Congressman Dirksen of Illinois and 
others finally prevailed. 

In bringing about this long postponed 
readjustment of remuneration and rating 
of federal veterinarians, and all that it 
signifies to the country as a whole, the 
veterinary profession acknowledges its debt 
to many prominent figures in the Congress 
and agricultural circles too numerous to 
mention here. For their keen insight into 
the practical side of American agriculture 
and our problems therein is evidence of the 
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kind of public relations that bear fruit. The 
profession is, therefore, deeply indebted to 
Senator Russell (Georgia) and his com- 
mittee; Senator Millikin (Colorado) ; 
Congressmen Gillie (Indiana); Dirksen 
(Illinois) ; Mansfield (Montana); Lanham, 
West and Kleberg (Texas); Carlson and 
Hope (Kansas); O’Hara and Andresen 
(Minnesota) ; Rizley (Oklahoma); Barrett 
(Wyoming); Hill (Colorado); Stevenson 
(Wisconsin); Zimmerman (Missouri)—to 
signalize only those who presented argu- 
ments before the committees or House as 
distinguished from all of the members of 
the Senate and 255 in the House who sup- 
ported the measure. Particularly conspicu- 
ous were the scholarly addresses on the 
floor of the House by Congressmen Dirksen 
of Illinois, Carlson of Kansas, and Gillie 
of Indiana, who showed that the health of 
farm animals, wholesome food and public 
health should not be wantonly sacrificed 
to save a few dollars. 

To these names, among others, should 
be added Will J. Miller, Livestock Sanitary 
Commissioner of Kansas and executive sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association; B. F. Davis, executive 
secretary of the Colorado Stockgrowers and 
Feeders Association; F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Livestock 
Association (Denver), Col. Charles _ I. 
Stengle, legislative representative of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, and Edward A. O’Neal, ice: 
of the Farm Bureau Federation. 


DOCUMENTS OF RECORD 


Below are a few selected documents 
which went into the records of the success- 
ful effort to raise the status of federal 
veterinarians. They are reprinted here not 
as the depiction of an AVMA achievement 
but, more particularly, to portray the 
status quo of veterinary service in public 
esteem as of this period. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN GILLIE’ 


Mr. Chairman, the reclassification of doctors 
of veterinary medicine in the field services of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the Meat 
Inspection Division as authorized by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923 as amended has been com- 
pleted and the War Food Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture have requested 
Congress to appropriate sufficient increases in 


1Delivered on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressional Record, 78th Congress, 2nd 


Session, March 16, 1944. 


the appropriations for the prevention, contro! 
and eradication of animal diseases and for meat 
inspection for the payment of employees in 
these essential field services in accordance with 
the reclassification. These increases were re- 
quested after thorough study and consideration 
of the previous salary status of these services 
as compared with other groups in Government 
employ performing duties of like difficulty and 
responsibility and has the approval of the Civi| 
Service Commission and the Director of the 
Budget. 

The added compensation planned for these 
services would not give them a preferred posi- 
tion among federal employees. It would merely 
give to them the same opportunities for ad- 
vancement in pay, corresponding to the per- 
formance of tasks, requiring special skill, that 
are afforded to others. As an example ‘of this, 
I am informed that, although among other pro- 
fessional groups in the Department only 21.2 
per cent are in the beginning grade, 61.5 per 
cent of the doctors of veterinary medicine are 
in this grade. Under the Classification Act of 
1923 as amended, it is provided that employees 
should progress to the next grade, the regular 
“operating” grade, after satisfactory service in 
the beginning or “training grade.” The pro- 
posal of the Department is to advance these 
employees in accordance with this principle. 
Because of a lack of funds to carry out the 
provisions of the Classifications Act, 299 doctors 
of veterinary medicine have been in the begin- 
ning grade from five to ten years; 82 have been 
in that grade from three to five years; and 150 
have been in the beginning graded up to three 
years. 

By way of contrast, I would like to call your 
attention to the status of attorneys in O. P. A., 
as revealed before the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations last year. Attorneys, like veterinari- 
ans, are subject to the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act respecting professional employees. 
I find that only 3.5 per cent of the 1,412 at- 
torneys were in the beginning grade, and only 
2.5 per cent in the next higher grade. Fully 
96 per cent received $3,200 or more per annum, 
whereas only 10 per cent of veterinarians re- 
ceive that much. This contrast becomes more 
striking when one considers the many years of 
experience which the veterinarians have to 
their credit. 

It is not as well known as it should be that 
continued vigilance by veterinarians is required 
to protect food animals against the ravages of 
infectious disease or that veterinary inspection 
of animals before slaughter, and of their car- 
casses after slaughter, provide the only means 
by which it can be determined whether meat 
for food is free from disease. You may not 
realize that the steady flow of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep to market is dependent upon the preven- 
tion of the spread and the eradication of ani- 
mal diseases by veterinarians, and that the rate 
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of kill by slaughterers in our meat-packing 
centers is strictly limited by the number of 
veterinarians furnished by the Meat Inspection 
Service to inspect food animals at the time 
slaughtered. 

Animal-disease control and meat inspection 
require veterinary skill under the most trying 
and adverse conditions, with long hours of ex- 
acting work. The detection and determination 
of disease processes in herds of livestock or 
in animals presented for slaughter call for the 
application of specialized veterinary knowledge 
and sound veterinary judgment. The produc- 
tion and growth of millions of animals and the 
acceptance or rejection of billions of pounds 
of meat rest upon the decisions which must be 
made daily by the doctors of veterinary medi- 
cine. They must be ready at all times to back 
up their decisions with sound principles of vet- 
erinary medicine. 

The livestock industry has never had a 
greater need for the services of veterinarians to 
enforce the quarantine laws and other laws 
passed for the prevention, eradication, and con- 
trol of the diseases of farm animals. There are 
being sent to slaughter many more millions of 
food animals than ever before in our history. 
A large percentage of these animals must be 
slaughtered under federal inspection. Numer- 
ous federal purchasing agencies, such as the 
Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease are demanding 
more and more meat, all of which must be fed- 
erally inspected. In addition, the demand by 
civilians for “U. S. Inspected and Passed” meats 
continues at a high level. The standards of 
inspection that have been developed during the 
past thirty-five years must be maintained. 
There is no such thing as halfway or limited 
veterinary inspection. The alternative to in- 
spection by skilled veterinarians and well- 
trained assistants is no inspection at all. 

No enterprise can long endure which fails 
to make provision for replacement of those 
who have devoted their lives to its service. Our 
veterinary colleges have for several years past 
discouraged their graduates from entering the 
federal service, mainly because of the meager 
opportunities for advancement. Surely the 
young men who have devoted five years of col- 
lege study to acquire the degree of doctor of 
veterinary medicine do not look with favor 
upon the prospect of remaining as long as ten 
years in the beginner’s grade. It is essential to 
the maintenance of these services that the bet- 
ter type of veterinary college graduates and lay 
assistants may be influenced to enter the fed- 
eral services. They must some day replace the 
highly trained employees of today with long 
experience in these services. 

These doctors of veterinary medicine and 
their lay assistants receive benefits under the 
overtime pay bill of last year. You should 
realize, however, that the overtime pay is pred- 


icated on the regular or base pay of the em- 
ployees. Here is a group of employees whose 
base pay is not on a par with others according 
to the provisions of the Classification Act pro- 
vided by the Congress. They cannot have full 
enjoyment of the overtime provisions until 
their base pay is put on a level with other fed- 
eral employees doing equal work. The proposed ; 
reclassification is designed to accomplish this. Be 
Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- oe 
man from Illinois is an important one, and I . 
trust that it will pass and return the Bureau ‘ 
of Animal Industry to the high position it has 
held down through the years. 
While it is not feasible to single out the 
work and testimony that carried the most ‘ 
weight, that of Livestock Commissioner 
Will J. Miller of Kansas is noteworthy. He ; 
spent many days in Washington and im- 


pressed his coworkers in behalf of livestock eS 
with the importance of the reclassification Hes 
of federal veterinarians to the livestock be 
industry. The following letter is his first tet 
effort on the records in support of the ig 


project. 


In lieu of my inability to testify in person 
before your committee hearing Friday, March 
3, 1944, due to travel conditions and shortness 7; 
of time, following brief is respectfully submit- 
ted for your consideration: 

I, Will J. Miller, executive secretary and 
treasurer of the Kansas Livestock Association, 
speaking for all branches of the livestock in- 
dustry of the State of Kansas, and also the 
Livestock Sanitary Commissioner of Kansas, 
charged with the duties of livestock sanitation 
and disease control within the State of Kansas. 

1) The BAI has rendered very meritorious 
service to the country since 1884, when it was 
created. It has eradicated contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, Texas fever, and glanders from the 
country. It has freed the great plains states 
from cattle and sheep scab, and has reduced 
bovine tuberculosis tremendously. It has 
stamped out foot-and-mouth disease on at least 
seven occasions when it has appeared in this 
country. It has practically eliminated dourine 
in horses. It has prevented the introduction 
of surra and of rinderpest. It has stamped out 
one outbreak of fowlpest. It has reduced the 
incidence of Bang’s disease of cattle. It has 
done much to encourage the breeding of better 
livestock and to find means of controlling the 
parasites and infectious diseases which make 
profitable livestock raising impossible. 

For many years, it was charged with the 
maintenance of our system of federal meat in- 


LETTER OF COMMISSIONER MILLER 
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spection, a system which is without doubt re- 
sponsible for the safety and high quality of our 
meat supply. 

2) The scientific personnel of the BAI con- 
sists largely of veterinarians, necessarily. By 
law, its chief must be a veterinarian. Its ac- 
complishments, therefore, are largely those of 
veterinarians. 

3) Based on the earning capacity of indi- 
viduals in similar fields, the personnel of the 
BAI has always been underpaid. The situation 
has gradually become worse as time has gone 
on. At present, according to the testimony be- 
fore the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last November (1943), the group of 
veterinarians of the BAI “are the lowest paid, 
bar none” of any large group of professional 
employees of the Department of Agriculture. 
The testimony showed that of this group about 
62 per cent were in the P-1 grade, the lowest 
civil service grade, whereas no other group in 
the Department contained more than 21 per 
cent. Many of these men have been in this 
grade for more than 10 years, some more than 
twenty years. 

The P-1 grade is the beginners’ grade (junior 
professional grade). It is the intent of the 
civil service law that men who have become ex- 
perienced, and who have assumed greater re- 
sponsibilities, shall be moved out of this grade 
to the higher ones, but this has not been done 
consistently for a great many years. 

4) The poor prospects for advancement are 
well known to all veterinarians, to veterinary 
educators, and to veterinary students. As a re- 
sult, the BAI for many years has been getting 
only the poorer men, or it has regularly lost 
the few better men that it has obtained. 

5) During the last several years, nearly 500 
veterinarians have been lost by the BAI. Many 
have gone into the armed forces but a far 
greater number have resigned to go into more 
lucrative -work. The Bureau is now very short- 
handed and much work is held in abeyance, or 
is being done by men of inadequate training. 

6) When the present war is over and a large 
number of veterinarians return to civil life, the 
Bureau will be able to obtain good men if the 
salary situation is corrected, or only the poorer 
ones if it is not. 

7) If new life is to be injected into the Bu- 
reau it can be done only after the salary situa- 
tion is corrected. 

8) The reclassification measure calls only for 
funds to reclassify the present positions in the 
Bureau according to civil service rules—to pay 
for services according to the skill required and 
the responsibility entailed. Proper classifica- 
tion is inherent in the civil service system and 
generally in Government service professional 
personnel is properly classified. In the testi- 
mony already referred to, it was stated that 


throughout the Department of Agriculture aj) 
groups of major size were properly classified 
except those of the BAI. 

9) Proper classification of BAI employees, 
professional, subprofessional, and clerical wi)! 
require slightly less than one million dollars, 
and this is the amount requested. 

s/ Wit J. Miter 

March 3, 1944. 


A representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Federal Veterinarians, whose 
members were most directly involved in the 
inequitable classification, filed the follow- 
ing statement against the existing discrimi- 
nation: 

The doctors of veterinary medicine and their 
assistants, for whose reclassification this com- 
mittee has been requested to provide sufficient 
appropriations, are employed to carry out the 
policies of Congress as expressed in the Meat 
Inspection Law, the Quarantine Laws and other 
laws passed for the prevention, eradication and 
control of the diseases of food animals. 

These laws are not new and the results 
which have flowed from them have amply 
proved the wisdom of Congress in enacting 
them. The benefits accruing directly to the 
livestock industry and indirectly to all consum- 
ers of meat from the suppression of foot-and- 
mouth disease, splenetic fever and tuberculosis 
in cattle, scabies in sheep, and cholera in swine 
are well known. The demand for “U. S. In- 
spected and Passed” meats at home and abroad 
is convincing evidence of the faith of consum- 
ers of meat in the guaranty of wholesomeness 
of meats and products prepared under the sys- 
tem of inspection provided for by the Meat In- 
spection Act. 

It is not so well known that federal inspec- 
tion is founded upon the principle that whether 
meat is wholesome and fit for food can be de- 
termined only by postmortem inspection by 
veterinarians of the carcasses of animals at the 
time of slaughter, preceded by antemortem in- 
spection by veterinarians of the live animals 
preliminary to slaughter. Probably the number 
is few of those who realize the continued vigi- 
lance required of veterinarians to protect food 
animals from the ravages of infectious diseases 
and thus make possible the steady flow of food 
animals to market. We surmise that the num- 
ber is still less of those who realize how 
exacting are the duties of the doctors of veteri- 
nary medicine by whom and under whose direc- 
tion and control meat inspection and the eradi- 
cation and control of animal diseases is con- 
ducted. 

Hogs are raised on two thirds of our farms 
and four fifths of our farms report having some 
cattle. Although many of these are dairy cat- 
tle, those found to be healthy are eventually 
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converted into meat. The dairy industry is an 
mportant source of calves for veal. Sheep and 
lambs are produced upon one tenth of our 
farms. Livestock producers and consumers of 

eat all look to Congress to continue in effect 
ts established policies for the eradication and 

trol of animal diseases and for the inspec- 

on of meat, and we submit that it is indis- 
nensable, if these policies are to be carried out, 
that sufficient appropriations be provided by 
Congress to attract and retain the services of 
, sufficient number of competent doctors of vet- 
erinary medicine and lay assistants to imple- 
ment these policies. 

Inspection of food animals and the inspec- 
tion of meats is conducted in strict accordance 
with principles established by the veterinary 
profession. The standards which have been so 
set are high, but admit of no compromise. 
There is no such thing as half-way or limited 
veterinary inspection. The alternative to in- 
spection by skilled veterinarians and well- 

ained assistants is no inspection at all. 

The need for meats increases as the armed 

rees increase in numbers. The 1942 produc- 
tion of meat was 12 per cent over 1941 and the 

43 production about 11 per cent above 1942. 
The number of establishments operating under 
federal meat inspection increased about 25 

r cent from June 30, 1942 to June 30, 1943. 
During the year ending Jan. 31, 1944, however, 
meat inspection suffered a net loss of 17 doc- 
tors of veterinary medicine, and during the 
nine months ending Dec. 31, 1943, there oc- 

irred a net reduction in the BAI of 76 doctors 

{ veterinary medicine. Efforts to replace those 
losses by communicating with 47 veterinarians 
on the junior list, and by other means, failed. 

This loss of doctors of veterinary medicine is 
not surprising in view of the fact that several 
of the schools of veterinary medicine have ad- 


vised their graduating classes to accept em- 
ployment as a federal veterinarian only as a 
last resort, because this service offers slight 


prospects of advancement, and we think we > 


must all agree that without reclassification the 
outlook is not inviting for young men who have 
devoted five years of study to acquire the de- 
gree of doctor of veterinary mediciner 

We are informed that the record shows 90 
per cent of the doctors of veterinary medicine 
now employed are in grade 1 (P-1) ($2,000 
to $2,600) and (2) ($2,600 to $3,200), while 
only 6% per cent are in grade 3 ($3,200 to 
$3,800 and only 3% per cent are in grades 
above 3. Of these, 299 have been in grade 1 
from five to ten years, 82 have been in grade 1 
from three to five years and 150 have been 
in grade 1 up to three years. 


We suggest to you that the entrance salaries — 


and the prospects for promotion are inadequate 
and do not offer fair compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered. Until this situation is remedied, 
the veterinary field services are bound to dimin- 
ish. No enterprise can long endure which fails 
to make provisions for replacement of those 
who have devoted their lives to its service but 
must eventually retire with advancing years 
or for other causes, and we urge that this com- 
mittee provide sufficient appropriations to fi- 
nance the proposed reclassification to the end 
that the better type of veterinary college gradu- 
ates and lay assistants may be influenced to 
enter and continue in this federal service, 
rather than to avoid it and engage in other 
fields of which many are now open to them. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and 
Food Administrator Jones filed the follow- 
ing tables with their briefs for the guid- 
ance of the Senate committee as to the need 
of additional compensation for the federal 
veterinarians and their lay assistants: 


Existing Classification 
a P-1 P-2 P-3 P-4 P-5,6,7,8 
$2,000-$2,600  $2,600-$3,200  $3,200-$3,800  $3,800-$4,600  $4,600- 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
os 61.5 28.5 6.5 1.5 2.0 
ter professional groups...... 21.2 35.0 22.0 10.0 11.8 


No. or PRESENT MINIMUM PROPOSED MINIMUM FULL YEARCHANGES. 

PosITIONS GRADE SALARY GRADE SALARY IN BASIC SALARIES 
Veterinarians 555 P-1 $2,000 P-2 $2,600 $199,700 
36 P-1 $2,000 P-3 $3,200 30,800 
6 P-2 $2,600 P-1 $2,000 2,000 
239 P-2 $2,600 P-3 $3,200 42,500 
49 P-2 $2,600 P-4 $3,800 42,200 
45 P-3 $3,200 P-4 $3,800 17,800 
40 P-4 $3,800 P-5 $4,600 30,200 
7 P-5 $4,600 P-6 $5,600 5,800 
otal Veterinarians... 977 $367,000 
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Years of Veterinary and Related Service in the Department 


ae gee YEARS OF VETERINARY AND RELATED SERVICE 
NUMBER IN THE DEPARTMENT Less | Morr 
or Em- THAN | TuHax 
Beak. puorers| 0 | 3 | 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 30 |g 5 5 
V 
| 143 | 92 | 291 | 51 5 7 235 | 357 
oo P- 2 294 20 16 21 31 41 139 23 3 36 258 
1 1 5 | 24 | 12 45 
Total | 
~ Veterinarians 977 | 163 ‘| 108 | 315 | 89 | 58 | 190 | 46 | 8 | 271 | 706 
Per cent 100 16.7, 11.1) 32.3 9.1 5.9} 19.4 4.7 0.9) 27.8; 72.2 
| 


While the task of upgrading the federal 
veterinarians (for reasons already stated) 
has been a prime objective of the AVMA, 
the hearty collaboration of other societies 
is gratefully acknowledged. Among these 
are the livestock associations mentioned 
above, the Nationa’ Association of Federal 
Veterinarians, the National Assembly of 
Chief Livestock Officials, the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, and the 
constituent state associations which form 
the “community of interests’ to whom the 
American people entrust their livestock 
industry. While President Charles W. 
Bower, President-Elect James Farquhar- 
son, Executive Board Chairman O. V. 
Brumley, and Executive Secretary John G. 
Hardenbergh were tireless in their efforts 
to guide the measure through the Con- 
gress, there is no space here to publish 
the testimony they provided in its support. 
The statement of Dean Brumley expresses 
in general the thoughts of the veterinary 
profession on the importance of the 
achievement : 


STATEMENT OF DEAN BRUMLEY® 


The Bureau of Animal Industry was founded 
in 1884. It was quite obvious that something 
had to be done to protect the livestock industry 
and help maintain an adequate food supply for 
the civilian population. Diseases were begin- 
ning to take an enormous toll of all species of 
livestock. Furthermore, it was a question of 
having our livestock and their products ac- 
cepted for export to foreign countries. Because 


*Presented before the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations by Dr. O. V. Brumley, Dean, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


of disease conditions in this country, embargoes 
were being placed on animals and animal! prod- 
ucts from the United States; consequently, it 
became necessary to establish some agency to 
protect the citizens of the United States, the 
livestock industry, and the expanding markets 
to other countries. 

Thus, there has grown up in this country 
over a period of sixty years, a service which 
has made possible the development of the 
greatest livestock industry in the world. No 
one can visualize a successful and healthful 
nation without an adequate food supply and 
much of our success is due directly to an ani- 
mal husbandry development second to none. 
The control of infectious and contagious dis 
eases by the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
been the primary factor in this highly success- 
ful livestock industry. 

During the past sixty years, many infectious 
and contagious diseases of livestock have been 
placed under control. In many such instances, 
the whole industry has been threatened with 
destructive plagues. Let us consider a few of 
the many instances in which the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has functioned efficiently to 
control such plagues. Tick fever, beginning in 
the southern states, extended as far north as 
Wisconsin; in the heavily infected southern 
states, it reached a point where it became 4l- 
most impossible to successfully raise cattle. 
However, it was discovered that this tick fever 
could be controlled and this was done through 
the efficient efforts of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. This made possible the development 
of the cattle industry in the South where it 
has become increasingly important. 

Similar outstanding achievements have been 
made by the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
such diseases as glanders and dourine of 
horses; in freeing the great plains states from 
cattle and sheep scab; and in keeping out for- 
eign plagues of livestock and poultry. A more 
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recent outstanding accomplishment is the al- 
nost complete eradication of bovine tubercu- 
sis, a threat not only to the cattle industry 

t also the public health. In a little more 

n twenty-five years, beginning in 1917, 

incidence of bovine tuberculosis has been 

uced almost to the vanishing point. In the 
ne period, it is interesting to note that hu- 

n mortality from tuberculosis has been re- 

ed from 125 per 100,000 deaths to less than 

per 100,000; part of this reduction is di- 

tly creditable to elinfination of the bovine 

ype of infection in man. 

‘he Bureau of Animal Industry was in com- 
plete control of the bovine tuberculosis eradi- 
cation program, in codperation with the vari- 
Sous states. This is a fine example of the effi- 
cient services rendered the livestock industry 
and public health by the Bureau. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, which has made its 

pearance in this country on at least seven 

asions, was promptly attacked each time 

nd not allowed to gain a permanent foothold 

as it has in many foreign countries and where 
it continues to take a tremendous toll each 
year. The vigilance and prompt action of the 

eau of Animal Industry is responsible for 
our successful handling of this disease. Foot- 

l-mouth disease is still a constant menace 
because of its prevalence in many countries 
today, and nothing should be permitted to 
weaken the Bureau’s efficiency in safeguarding 
our livestock industry against the disease. 

Many other examples could be cited in which 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has functioned 
with equal efficiency. This record of accom- 
plishment was made possible through the ef- 
forts of veterinarians of great ability who 
me into the service in the early days because 

the promise of an attractive professional 
reer with remuneration comparable to other 
ls of veterinary activity and other profes- 
s. In more recent years, the Bureau has 
ed to attract the caliber and number of 
graduate veterinarians needed to maintain the 
ices on the high level expected of such 
mportant government agency. 
The functions of the Bureau of Animal In- 
ry still require well-educated and well- 
iined veterinarians. The Bureau is not only 
ed to for leadership in animal disease con- 
by the veterinary profession at large but 
by the livestock and poultry industries 
vhich it serves. However, separations from 
he Bureau in recent years and failure to at- 
ract the caliber of men needed have become 
bf great concern. Prior to the beginning of 
present war, there were approximately 

) to 2,500 veterinarians in Bureau service. 
since then this number has been reduced by 
ht least 500. Some of these have been called 

military service but the majority have left 
ecause Of retirements and resignations to 


accept positions offering better compensation. 
This is a serious situation, particularly at this 
time when demands for efficient production of 
livestock and poultry depend to a considerable 
extent upon protecting them from ravages of 
disease. 

The only way in which these losses of per- 
sonnel can be replaced is by attracting into 
government service young, well-trained veter- 
inary graduates. Under existing classifications, 
no veterinary educator can justifiably recom- 
mend entering the government service when 
there are so many other more remunerative 
services and positions available. Thirty and 
more years ago, government service was looked 
upon as a promising career, but this is no 
longer true. We may expect further depletion 
of government veterinary service unless pro- 
motional opportunities are presented. 

During the past several years in my own 
experience as dean of an accredited veterinary 
college, only those graduates who were in the 
lower scholastic brackets of their classes were 
interested in accepting civil service appoint- 
ments in the Bureau of Animal Industry. If 
this condition continues, it can only lead to a 
decimation in numbers and a lowered efficiency 
of the personnel needed to carry on the impor- 
tant functions of the Bureau. 

At this point I would call attention to the 
fact that it requires from five to six years to 
become educated and trained in veterinary med- 
icine, which is comparable to that required of 
graduates in human medicine. This means, in 
addition, a capital investment of at least $3,000 
at a most important time in a young man’s 
life. In view of these facts, it becomes more 
evident that government service must offer 
proper remuneration and promotional opportu- 
nity if it is to attract qualified individuals. 

At the present time, this is not the case. It 
is known that veterinarians are now the low- 
est paid, and lowest classified, large profes- 
sional group in the Department of Agriculture. 
If the livestock and poultry industry of this 
country are to prosper and produce the foods 
needed for a well-nourished population and for 
export, they must be afforded the continued 
and effective protection which has enabled 
them to make their present high state of de- 
velopment. A number of serious diseases of 
livestock and poultry still remain to be solved 
and the livestock and poultry industries look 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry to furnish 
the necessary leadership. Furthermore, a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the Meat Inspection 
Service is demanded for the best interests of 
public health. 

Therefore, favorable consideration of the re- 
classification and upgrading of veterinarians 
as provided in the budget estimates is strongly 
urged. 

8/0. V. BRUMLEY 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The favorable outcome of the request 
made to the Seventy-Eighth Congress to 
a the federal veterinarians at the 
same level as other groups of equal edu- 
cational requirements emerged from 
planned and energetic codperation and col- 
laboration: coéperation within the veteri- 
nary profession and its collaboration with 
the livestock industry, where the value of 
Classical veterinary science is most appre- 
¢iated. Finally, lest posterity forget, the 
outcome may be regarded as a “vote of 
confidence” by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in a distinguished veteri- 
narian—the Hon. George W. Gillie. 


"Autogenous Vaccine" Misused 
; According to an opinion rendered by 


Pease Attorney General Robert W. Kenny of 


- California to the department of public 
health of that state, the term “autogenous 
__-vaecine” used in the Health and Safety 
- Code applies only to a vaccine that is re- 
_ jnjected into the particular individual from 
_ which the bacterial specimen was taken. It 
- could not be, therefore, legally applied to 
a vaecine used on animals of a herd other 
Nee = the one from which such a vaccine 
_ Quoting: “Vaccines taken 


from the same condition may not be labeled 


“autogenous vaccines.” One may, there- 


_ fore, interpret the opinion rendered as an 
_ example of a widespread misuse of a term 
in veterinary medicine. We are indebted 
to Dr. C. U. Duckworth, chief, Bureau of 
_ Dairy Control, California Department of 
_ Agriculture, for a copy of the attorney 
general’s complete analysis of the point of 
law involved. 


sions of Army specifications. Packers af. 
fected by this order must qualify for fed. 
eral inspection, as all meat purchased for 
the armed forces must originate in fed. 
erally inspected plants. Through an agree. 
ment between the War Food Administra. 
tion and the War Department, the Arm 
Veterinary Corps will render assistance jp 
providing inspection in these plants.— 
U. S. Army M. Dept., May, 2064. 


Inside the Axis 


According to an article* in Deutsche 
Tierarztliche Wochenschrift, Poland is get. 
ting “repatriated’’ with the aid of veter. 
inary science. It announces that in the 
Warthe region of former Poland, 486 herds 
were found to contain an increase of brucel- 
losis-infected animals over the incidence at 
the time of “repatriation.” The increase is 
blamed on the “intense movement of animals 
since the beginning of the war in the East.” 
The author speaks of taking steps to protect 
animals “in behalf of the repatriated and 
new settlers.” 

From the Balkans comes a printed “Spe- 
cial Order” of the German High Command 
giving 21 specified directions for the killing 
of hostages: Make them dig their own 
graves (ditches) and then kneel with heads 
overlapping, remove all identification, shoot 
from behind and finish off any signs of life 
with pistols if necessary. Destroy all evi- 
dence of time and place, and send all records 
to Germany. To appease the conscience of 
the murder squad, alternate muskets are 
loaded with blanks. 

Journal of Genevre (Swiss) reports (asa 
compliment) that German soldiers return- 
ing from the eastern front no longer show 
the usual courtesy to their superiors, ob- 
viously “fed up” with the inhuman brutality 


S = Extension of Meat Inspection Service of their officers. They are called the “rei 

Pee ‘sae A War Food Administration order which ribbon boys.” 

Mania became effective on. April 1, 1944, imposes Tass Agency (Russia) found a document 

He aes a modified form of federal meat inspection Of the German High Command notifying the 
on all uninspected packers who slaughter 


families of officers who commit suicide that 

ahs 52 or more head of Army style beef cattle their allowances will be cut off if -_— 

.. week. These packers will be required among officers do not decrease, forthwith. 
to set aside for government purchase at From the Office of War Information. 


least 50 per cent of their production of *Schoop, G.: Die Brucellose der Rinder it 
choice, good, commercial, and utility grade Wartheland. Deutsche Tierarztl, Wehschr. 54 
(1942): 323. Reference received from the Veter 


steer and heifer beef meeting the provi- University of 
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On the morning of June 19, 1944, a se- 
vere electrical storm passed over the Belts- 
ville Research Center at Beltsville, Md. An 
hour or so later an employee found nine 
dead cows, and two that were injured, un- 
der an oak tree that stood alone in the pas- 


ture. The tree had numerous limbs and 
heavy foliage. 

The accompanying photograph showing 
the cows lying as they fell, was taken ap- 
proximately four hours after the cows were 
struck. Dr. Paul Underwood, veterinarian 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, examined 
the animals and found no marks or burns. 
Neither was there a mark on the tree. Dr. 
Underwood remarked that the cows ap- 
peared to have fallen like a row of domi- 
noes, one falling against the next one. All 
but two of the dead cows fell on the right 
side with their heads to the right. Dr. 
Underwood thinks they may have fallen to 
the right because the main shock came from 
the trunk of the tree, hitting the left side 
of the brain. It is an established fact that 
animals which are to be slaughtered and 


buried can be led to the side of the grave 
and shot so they will topple into it. If shot to 
the right of the middle of the forehead 
they will fall to the left, or if shot to the 
left of the middle of the forehead they will 
fall to the right. 


The cow shown standing was also down 
when the animals were found, but shortly 
after receiving treatment she began chew- 
ing her cud. Later, she walked to the barn, 
but her gait was rather unsteady. Two days 
after the shock, she was eating normally 
and may make a full recovery, but bureau 
dairymen are concerned as to whether the 
calf she is carrying has suffered any ill 
effects. 

The cow in the background to the left 
of the standing cow was also alive when 
found and had struggled to her feet. There 
appeared no chance for her recovery and 
she was killed. 

Other cows in the pasture may have been 
on the outer fringe of this group and re- 
ceived some effect of the shock, but there 
is no evidence of injury in any of them.— 


Leo S. Richardson, Bureau of Dairy In- 
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Cows KILLED BY LIGHTNING 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


dustry, Beltswille Research Center, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. 

[Several years ago, 59 2-year-old heifers 
and 2 bulls belonging to the Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Co., Inc., Plainsboro, N. J., were 
killed by a stroke of lightning on a farm 
near West Chester, Pa. The circumstances 
were almost identical with those described 
above. The animals were huddled under 
two large adjacent oak trees during an 
electrical storm and there was no sign of 
the lightning bolt on either tree.—EpITor. } 


Penicillin Discovery: 


The bacteriostatic Action of the mold 
Penicillium notatum was accidentally dis- 
covered by Dr. Alexander Fleming, profes- 
sor of bacteriology at St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School, University of London, in 
1928 when a spore of the mold which con- 
taminated a culture of Staphylococcus 
aureus in a Petri dish was seen to inhibit 
the growth of that organism. Fleming re- 
marked that the observation might prove 
to be of clinical value if it could be pro- 
duced on a large enough scale, and he 
urged in a published article in 1932 that 
clinical tests be made. This was done by 
Dr. H. W. Florey of Oxford in 1939 in the 
hope that the mold might have possibilities 
as a wartime drug. Dr. Florey was given a 
Rockefeller grant of $5,000 in 1939, and 
another of the same amount in 1941, to 
carry out the research. Dr. Florey’s asso- 
ciate, Dr. N. C. Heatley, visited the United 
States in July, 1941, and made their find- 
ings available to American workers of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. During the following two and a half 
years, production remained in the labora- 
tory stage. What followed is common 
knowledge.—From the Scientific Monthly, 
June, 1944. 


Law of Diminishing Returns 


An article beneath this title in Science 
(Apr. 7) is a thesis on the applicability of 
that law to telescopes, astronomy, and other 
things, but first introduces the subject by 
citing agriculture as an example. The 
farmer who increases capital and labor in 
the operation of his land will get a lower 


increase of income. It is a 


good law to keep in mind through life. The 
busy veterinarian who builds a fine hospital 
over on the boulevard or trades the rattling 
jalopy for a de luxe sedan. is apt to find 
himself entrapped in the law of diminishing 
returns. Or, the one who moves to a larger 
apartment or erects a palatial home, lawn, 
picket fence, rock garden, an’ everything 
may find the former ratio of expense to 
income off balance. In short, as the author 
of the above named article implies, better 
not forget “The law of diminishing re- 
turns.” The new putter seldom aproves 
the score very much. 


The Veterinarian's Pharmacy 


Speaking of the veterinarian’s pharmacy, 
I do not think it would ever have been 
profitable to myself or clients to dispense 
with that part of my outfit. The local 
druggist, used to nothing bigger than four- 
and eight-ounce bottles wasn’t keen about 
filling quarts and gallons at prices the taru. 
ers were able to pay for a sick animal. 
Here in town, I once wrote a prescription 
for a quart of white lotion that was filled 
and refilled for the next ten years, not on!” 
for the original customer but for the whole 
community. But, the chief reason I run a 
pharmacy along with my practice is to have 
what I need within reach at home or farm. 
The only difference I see in nearly fifty 
years of practice is that crude drugs have 
been replaced by modern preparations.— 
Old Timer. 


ANOTHER WRITES: 


It would not be feasible to do without a 
well-stocked pharmacy in veterinary prac- 
tice and a portable one in the automobile 
is the very life of a veterinarian’s work. 
Although not a practitioner, I work with 
practitioners constantly and have noticed 
the practicability of keeping an orderly 
stock of drugs and biologic products in the 
back of an automobile and I have also seen 
the excellent service they give at the office 
at a great saving when the farmer or his 
wife comes in for drugs recommended over 
the telephone.—B.A.J. field man. 


Cadeac, a onetime famous French veter- 
inarian and author, remarked: “If you wait 
until you have had experience you will never 
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A NEW FIELD for the advancement of vet- 
erinary medicine is now ripe for acceptance 
and effective use by organized members of 
the profession. Visual education of the 
student, the veterinarian, and the public, 
through means of motion pictures, is not 
only timely but is a practical and economi- 
cal means of presenting many subjects 
heretofore unavailable or neglected. 

Interestingly, the eye knows but one lan- 
guage—a common tongue—through which 
motion pictures could serve to bring about 
a better understanding not only of the prob- 
lems of the veterinarian but of mankind in 
general. 

While the motion picture is not new, 
until recent years its use has been confined 
mostly to the professional operator. Sim- 
plification and improvement of equipment 
and methods, together with the more eco- 
nomical production of material, have made 
it possible for the amateur to enter this 
field. The general popularity of this type 
of photography is evidenced by the ever 
increasing sale and use of motion picture 
material. In common with many others, 
those items used in producing motion pic- 
tures have been temporarily curtailed by 
war. However, it is believed that after the 
cessation of hostilities, motion pictures 
other than those used purely for entertain- 
ment will become increasingly popular. 

A few veterinarians have made “movies” 
as a hobby, and judging from the fine re- 
ception many of these pictures have re- 
ceived, it is evident they have done a good 
job. With the exception of large scale in- 
terior photography and certain sound work, 
which require special lighting and other 
equipment, most of the requirements for 
veterinary subjects can be met with mate- 
rials available to the amateur. 

As a result of a recent survey, it was 


\ssistant Administrator, Division of Animal In- 
dustry, California State Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento. 

Dr. Boyd is chairman of the Special Committee 
on Motion Picture Library of the AVMA. 
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_of interest on the part of individual faculty 


The of Medicine Motion 


interesting to learn that out of a total of 
57 California veterinarians questioned, 16 
had motion picture cameras. 

There is little doubt that within a rea- 
sonable time, existing motion pictures 
could be augmented by many new subjects \ 
within the sphere of veterinary medicine; 
provided a coérdinated plan could be worked 
out which would include the use of existing 
equipment available to the profession. 

The demand for motion pictures for use 
by the student, the practitioner, and the 
public is great, and it is believed this op- 
portunity for the dissemination of properly . 
edited material relating to veterinary ae : 
cine should be overlooked no longer. ae are 


THE STUDENT 


For some time, educational institutions 
have been giving visual aids a prominent 
place in their curricula and a large number 
of these institutions now maintain libraries 
of motion pictures as an essential part of 
the teaching programs. Numerous cities 
maintain visual educational departments, 
the nucleus of which is the motion picture. 
As an illustration of the extent to which 
this field has developed—in my own city 
of Sacramento, California, having a popu- 
lation of 106,000, every school is equipped 
with a 16 mm. motion picture projector. 
The school department has approximately Ys 
800 motion picture films which are avail- 
able to the various schools. 

The present interest in the use of motion 
pictures by schools of veterinary medicine 
varies considerably, and the extent of their 
use is apparently determined by the degree 
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members or students in this type of photog- 
raphy as a hobby. 

It is unfortunate, however, that there has an 
not been a more general acceptance of this heed 
key to quicker and more thorough learning nl 
to amplify classroom teaching. Visual ma- ee 
terial is intended to facilitate teaching and x 
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One can appreciate the ease with 


which symptoms of disease and surgical 
techniques can be demonstrated through 
motion pictures. The use of slow-motion 
and time-elapse pictures in illustrating 


° some subjects would undoubtedly be of 
great help to the student. 


Few schools are 


: 80 fortunately located that it is possible to 
demonstrate to the student, within reason- 
able distance and with any degree of va- 


riety, the various problems involved in some 
subjects, as for example meat inspection 
and dairy sanitation. 

Even the best of clinics maintained for 
student instruction cannot 


front the graduate in the field. For in- 
stance, some schools are located in districts 
where such diseases as anthrax are practi- 
cally never observed, yet, the graduate may 


find himself right in the midst of an out- 
should he locate in an area where 
The list of dis- 


break, 
this disease in indigenous. 
eases which could be used is large. 

Some schools are using motion pictures 
in a varying degree, but even with this lim- 
ited use it is already evident there has been 


some duplication of expense and effort in 
making pictures on a common subject. A 
centrally located library of motion pictures 
on veterinary subjects not only would elimi- 
nate this but, no doubt, would lead to the 
production of higher class pictures covering 
a larger number of subjects. 


The professions of human medicine and 


dentistry, realize the merits of motion pic- 
tures; consequently national, as well as sev- 
eral local organizations, now maintain li- 


braries for both professional use and pub- 
lic relations. 

The armed forces have been quick to ap- 
preciate the réle of motion pictures in 
training soldiers and sailors, and rather 


large libraries of films are maintained at 
training centers. 


courses on 


The Army Veterinary Corps utilizes mo- 
tion pictures in connection with special 
instruction given veterinary 


officers and veterinary enlisted technicians. 


The Navy states it has been able, in fif- 


teen minutes, to show by motion picture 
what it would otherwise take two hours to 


present. 


This time-saving factor should 


be worthy of consideration in the teaching 


of veterinary medicine where the various 


include cases 
typical of the many diseases that con- 


fields to be covered are so numerous and 
the time so limited. 


THE VETERINARIAN 


How often have you wanted to see the 
details of a certain surgical operation at the 
clinic only to find that if you were not 
one of a chosen few to occupy a front seat 
or to assist the surgeons, you might as well 
have been at home. If you were fortunate 
enough to occupy a ring-side seat, you stil 
had to contend with many distracting fea- 
tures. While it is not advocated that the 
clinic be disposed of as such, nevertheless, 
with the results obtained in covering the 
field by the motion picture little is left to 
be desired. With the lens substituting for 
your eye at the operation and with little 
or no distracting features, you are right 
on top of the operative field. Some have 
gone so far as to state “it is even better 
than the real thing.” 

Perhaps you have yearned to visit the 
clinics of some foreign country and _ see 
some outstanding surgery, and while you 
were dreaming your instincts take you for 
a look at your fellow practitioner in his 
corner of the world to observe his methods 
of handling a case of “this, that, or the 
other.” Again we usually find our wishes 
and dreams don’t come true and we are 
denied such privileges. Well then—are we 
to give up when we can do all this and 
more too and get to see more at the right 
time through the medium of the motion 
picture? It would be of inestimable value 
if veterinarians, both private practitioners 
and civil servants, could review from time 
to time motion pictures of animals exhibit- 
ing the various symptoms of such diseases 
as foot-and-mouth disease, contagious 
pleuropneumonia, rinderpest, etc. How 
many American veterinarians would readily 
recognize these? Yet these are some of 
the most devastating diseases of livestock. 

It is true we have listened to lecturers 
describe the symptoms; we have read the 
text-book descriptions, and some of us 
actually have seen cases. Lacking this lat- 
ter opportunity, however, how much bet- 
ter it would be for most veterinarians if 
they could see motion pictures of affected 
animals. It would leave a much more l/ast- 
ing impression than could otherwise be 
gained with the probable exception of the 
“real thing.” 

Under present conditions, we must recog- 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE THROUGH MOTION PICTURES 


nize the danger of such foreign diseases 
gaining entry to our shores in spite of the 
precautionary measures now in effect. The 
use of motion pictures could assist mate- 
rially in their early recognition. 

Motion pictures can be used to great 
advantage in the training of graduate per- 
sonnel in several fields. As an illustration, 
the California Division of Animal Industry 
has used motion pictures for several years 
for in-service training of veterinarians en- 
gaged in field- and meat-inspection work. 
We also have found motion pictures of in- 
estimable value in bringing to the atten- 
tion of veterinary practitioners the symp- 
toms of many diseases new and old. 

Motion pictures also have much histori- 
cal value. Shall we permit the technique 
of the veterinary genius to pass into 
oblivion with his death, when practical 
means are available to preserve it for pos- 
terity? 

Contacts with national and local associ- 
ations of veterinarians indicate motion pic- 
tures are well liked for use at conferences, 
and that they are being used increasingly 
as an important part of programs. It is 
reasonable to believe that this interest and 
demand will increase as time goes on. ra 


ane 


THE PUBLIC 


It should be kept in mind that no one 
will tell the public the full story of the 
veterinarian unless the veterinarian leads 
the way. The medical and dental profes- 
sions have not overlooked this field of de- 
sirable public education. Included in their 
programs of public relations, they main- 
tain certain films for lay groups. 

Modern experience has shown that a 
story can be put across to public groups 
through the use of the motion picture 
which otherwise might never gain access 
to such audiences. Motion pictures, how- 
ever educational, can be entertaining if 
properly presented. 

Audiences frequently become bored and 
lose interest in speeches. Usually, it re- 
quires a good speaker to hold the atten- 
tion of the average audience long enough 
to put over a story such as relates to the 
work and achievements of the veterinarian. 
Here the motion picture seems to fill a real 
need, 

Included in such a project could be the 
part the veterinarian plays in the control 


_ for the establishment of a central clearing 


of diseases such as rabies, hog cholera, 
encephalomyelitis, brucellosis, fowl pox, 
etc. Other equally important services of 
the veterinarian may readily be brought 
to the attention of the public. In fact, one 
might go down the line and enumerate prac- 
tically the entire list of veterinary achieve- 
ments and find they all could readily be 
adapted to motion pictures for the purpose 
of more thoroughly enlightening various 
lay groups. 

In the work of the California State Divi- 


sion of Animal Industry, we have been eet 
greatly impressed by the favorable reaction 
of the public to motion pictures illustrating - oe 
some of the activities of veterinarians such ee 
as meat inspection, tuberculosis eradication, -) 


and pullorum disease control. 

During recent years, the motion pictures 
taken by this Division have been shown 
to many thousands and we continue to re- 
ceive more requests than we can fill. The ~~ 
army and navy have used our motion pic- 
tures both for lay and professional groups. 
We have been able to present such material 
to large numbers of students in high 
schools, junior colleges, and universities, 
as well as to service clubs, health officers, 
and legislators. 

I wish to reémphasize the urgent need 


tae: 


house for motion pictures on veterinary 
subjects for use by colleges, veterinary as- 
sociations, and public organizations. 

A program should be formulated that 
would include a review committee com- 
prised of representatives of various phases 
of veterinary medicine. It is believed many | 
new pictures could be procured on desir- 
able subjects through practitioners and 
schools of veterinary medicine working in _ 
harmony with a codrdinated program. 

It is gratifying to know that the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association is ol 


the last convention, appointed a special 
committee to obtain information on estab- 
lishing and maintaining a library. The u 


honor to serve as chairman, is accumulat- paste 
ing data for its report to the Association. ot oe 
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A heavy fleece and a low rate of ee 3 . 
tosis account for the ability of certain | 
animals (alpacas, llamas) to live in high 


altitudes. 
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aa INFECTIOUS equine encephalomyelitis was disease occurred during the so-called pre- 
less prevalent in 1943 than in any year’ epizodtic, epizodtic, and _  post-epizoitic 
since 1936. Only 4,768 cases in 34 states periods of the year. The 1942 maps showed 
were reported. Figure 1 shows where the only about 60 per cent of the cases reported, 
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Fig. |—Pre-Epizodtic Period. February, 13; ‘March, 22; 
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Fig. 2—Epizodtic Period. Cases reported for June, 397; July, 723; August, 
tember, 1,173; October, 320; Total, 3,999. 
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owing to lack of exact information as to 
time of occurrence. More than 90 per cent 
of the 1943 cases were classifiable accord- 
ing to time of occurrence, showing consid- 
erable improvement in methods of report- 
ing. Figure 2 shows the degree of inci- 


dence 


Determination of the immunologic types | 
of virus is not receiving the attention it | 


were made during the year and no new _ 
foci of the eastern virus (see report for | 
1942) were discovered in 1943, according 
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of the disease by counties. to reports. However, the continued high 
= 

NOVEMBER — DECEMBER 1943 
ay 


It is estimated, from all available rec- 
ords, that about 600,000 horses and mules 
were vaccinated in 1943. Reports of 2-dose 
vaccination of 206,267 animals were re- 
eived. Among 182,162 animals so vacci- 
nated in counties where the disease oc- 
curred, 37 cases and 16 deaths were re- 
ported, exclusive of cases and deaths oc- 
curring in lay-vaccinated animals for which 
accurate reports were not available. From 
these figures, the rate of incidence in vac- 
cinated animals is calculated to be 0.2 per 
thousand, as compared with an incidence 
of 1.1 per thousand in unvaccinated ani- 
mals. Vaccination appears to be more ef- 
fective when the horses are vaccinated be- 
fore the first case occurs in the area than 
yhen they are vaccinated after the disease 
ppears. Among 53,148 animals vaccinated 
before appearance of the disease, there 
vere only 5 cases, an incidence of approxi- 
mately 0.09 per thousand. Of 129,014 vac- 
inated after cases occurred, 32 animals 
lev-loped the disease. The incidence in the 
utter group was nearly three times greater 


or 0.25 h and ammonia. 
per thousand molasses 


not typed suggests the more virulent east- _ 
ern type of infection. It is worthy of note _ 
that in 1943 two cases, diagnosed clinically © 
as infectious equine encephalomyelitis, 
yielded rabies virus. 
ported by Dr. L. M Hurt, occurred in Cali- 
fornia; another, investigated by the Bu- 
reau, occurred in Arizona.—A. W. Miller, | 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. — 
Department of Agriculture. 
Synthetic Meat 
A food made from the yeast plant 
Torula utilis, said to be rich in vitamin 
and to contain twice as much protein as ch in 
meat, is in full production in England. ~s 
contains important amino acids lacking in That 
cereals. Food yeast is a nutritious, tasty, se Sgt 
tablets for mixing with other food, a sup- == 
plement rather than a staple. Itisastrain 
of the T. utilis species manufactured from © 
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NUMBER of more or less recent reports 
have emphasized the fact that many 
healthy cattle harbor coccidia.’: 2» On the 
other hand, the world’s veterinary litera- 
ture contains numerous accounts of out- 
breaks of clinical coccidiosis in dairy and 
feeder calves. 

The carrier state and clinical infection 
obviously represent two different sorts of 
relationship between coccidia and their 
hosts. In the case of bovine coccidiosis, 
how can one account for both almost uni- 
versal infection of healthy animals and 
sporadic outbreaks of clinical cases? Is 
there a logical relationship? What inter- 
pretations can be put upon the presence of 
coccidial odécysts in the feces of sick and of 
healthy cattle, respectively? 

At the present time, there are two 
hypotheses which have been advanced to 
explain the occurrence of outbreaks of 
clinical coccidiosis in cattle. For the sake 
of convenience, these hypotheses may be 
designated (1) the concentration hypo- 
thesis and (2) the exacerbation hypothesis. 


THE CONCENTRATION HYPOTHESIS 


Overcrowding of susceptible hosts is 
usually considered the precipitating factor 
in outbreaks of coccidiosis. The concen- 
tration of infective odcysts under such 
conditions is assumed to reach a point at 
which exposure results in clinical infection. 
The following points, numbered to cor- 
respond with the parallel points to be dis- 
cussed under the exacerbation hypothesis, 
summarize the argument for the concentra- 
tion hypothesis. 

1) Carriers of bovine coccidia, which are 
normally present in the herd, serve as an ulti- 
mate (rather than an immediate) source of 
clinical coccidiosis. 

2) Sporulated odcysts are ingested two to six 
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or more times with the same species. 


weeks prior to the appearance of clinical symp. 
toms. 


3) The number of infective odcysts ingested 
is the chief factor determining the severity of 
infection. 

4) Clinical coccidiosis is the result of a self. 
limited, massive reproduction of relatively 
large numbers of coccidia, which are acquired 
by the ingestion of bits of dung from cattle 
with subclinical or clinical infections, that pro 
duce much heavier oécyst discharges than the 
low grade infections of carriers. 

The nature of infection in carriers is of 
particular significance in relation to the 
points just listed. The writer’s observa- 
tions on dairy cattle in the southeastern 
states lead to the conclusion that the odcyst 
discharge usually observed in carriers rep- 
resents repeated infection with various 
species of coccidia. The evidence for this 
conclusion is as follows: 

a) Following experimental inoculation, the 
oécysts of a given species appeared promptly 
and in relatively large numbers at the end of 
a prepatent period of a definite length. 

b) The great proportion of the odcyst dis. 
charge of a given species in experimental in- 
fections, established by a single inoculation, 
took place within a short period (usually two 
to six days) immediately following the first 
appearance of the odcysts in question. 

c) If precautions were taken to prevent the 
ingestion of infective material following a sin- 
gle experimental inoculation, the massive 
oécyst discharge mentioned above was followed 
by a period of a few days in which relatively 
much smaller numbers of odcysts could be dem- 

onstrated. Following this period, odcysts could 
no longer be recovered by routine flotation 
techniques. 

d) When the experimental feeding of infec 
tive oécysts was extended over a period of 
three to five days, both the period of massive 
oécyst discharge and the period of subsequent 
lower output were longer than when the infec. 
tion was established by an equal number of 
infective odcysts given as a single inoculation. 

e) The severity of an experimental infection 
with a given species of coccidia was on the 
whole directly proportional to the number of 
infective odcysts fed. 

f) Calves were experimentally infected three 
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g) Naturally-acquired infections of calves in 
dairies in Alabama, which were followed by 
frequent fecal examination over periods of 
several months, were characterized by a series 
of discharges of oécysts involving a variety of 

cidial species; most of the species appeared 

. the feces of each calf on more than one 
separate occasion. 

h) In such infections, the species involved 
in. the time of appearance of, and the size of 
the odcyst discharges appeared to bear direct 

lationship to the species, period of avail- 
ibility, and numbers, respectively, of infective 
odcysts to which the calves were exposed. 

Direct evidence that clinical coccidiosis 
can be produced in well-fed calves and year- 
lings both by artificial inoculation with 
large numbers of sporulated odcysts and 
by exposure to heavily contaminated bed- 
ding has been presented elsewhere.* 5 7 


Tue EXACERBATION HYPOTHESIS 


In 1938, Marsh? proposed an interesting 
hypothesis relative to winter outbreaks of 
occidiosis in feeder cattle in Montana. The 
hypothesis purports to make it “unneces- 
sary to account for the disease by connect- 
ing the outbreak with a particular source 
of infection in the environment of cattle.” 
The following are the chief points of 
Marsh’s argument: 

1) Coecidia were demonstrated in, and may 
e considered as normal inhabitants of healthy 

ttle in the northwestern states. 

2) Conditions under which outbreaks occur 

e “unfavorable to the sporulation of the 

cysts which are discharged by the carriers.” 

3) Severe winter weather coupled with 

ange in feed, particularly from wild grasses 
to alfalfa, renders the intestinal epithelium 
more susceptible to coccidia. 

4) “Clinical coccidiosis is the result of 

wered resistance to the invasion of a para- 
te normally present in the intestines of 

ttle.” 

Since the flare-up of a previously latent 

ccidial infection—a phenomenon which 
has not been reported by other workers—is 
a fundamental assumption of Marsh’s 
iypothesis and, if it does occur in fact, 
would have great practical importance and 
theoretical interest, it is pertinent to ex- 
amine the points of the argument in some 
detail. 

1) Marsh’s demonstration, by mean of a re- 
fined concentration technique, that healthy car- 

ers are common among beef cattle in the 
northwestern states is a contribution to the 
study of bovine coccidiosis. This finding is in 


agreement with previous and subsequent obser- 
vations of a number of workers in other re- 
gions. The account of the “persistence of 
coccidia in the intestinal tracts of calves from 
a herd in which there had been losses from 
coccidiosis,” however, is open to question. It Beis 
contains no reference to possible reinfection 
during the seven-month period of observation; 
the implication is that the odcysts passed by 
these calves from February to September were _ 
directly related to the original infections first 
seen in February. As previously pointed out, 
the writer’s observations would indicate that 
such an odcyst discharge would be the result of 
repeated infection. 

2) The fact that subzero temperatures are 
unfavorable to the sporulation of odcysts is not 
in itself proof that sporulation does not occur ~~ 
in feedlots in Montana. Neither is it proof 
that sporulated odcysts are not available to 
cattle two to six weeks prior to the clinical 
outbreaks of coccidiosis. Marsh records no 
observations designed to determine whether or 
not sporulation of the odécysts takes place in 
the feedlots. Such information would be par- 
ticularly significant since the necessity for set- 
ting forth an hypothesis such as Marsh pro- 
poses appears to rest upon the assumption 
that the extracorporeal phase of the cycle can- 
not be completed. prt 

3) Marsh presented no experiynental evidence 
in support of his view that bad weather and 
certain changes in diet might increase the 
susceptibility of the bovine intestinal epitheli- 
um to coccidia. Although drastic changes in 
metabolic activity resulting in lowered vitality 
have been associated with decrease in resist- 
ance to certain types of infections, the na- 
ture of the reaction between intestinal 
epithelium and coccidia is not well understood 
at the present time. It is difficult, therefore, 
to visualize the mechanism by which cold 
weather and alfalfa could affect epithelial re- 
sistance to sporozoan parasites. 

4) Even if it should be proved that external — 
factors lower the resistance to coccidia, the 
basic question at hand remains unanswered, 
namely: Are the small numbers of coccidia 
present in the carrier, the susceptibility of 
which has thus been increased, able to produce 
a clinical infection? 

Clinical coccidiosis, no matter what its 
origin, is produced only by the presence 
of relatively large numbers of coccidia 
within the intestinal tissues of the host, 
the large population of coccidia being at- 
tained ordinarily by an asexual multiplica-_ 
tion of the parasites. According to avail-_ 
able information, such massive asexual 
reproduction of coccidia is invariably ee 
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nated by odcyst production, following a 
relatively small, and presumably predeter- 
mined, number of generations. It follows, 
therefore, that the population of coccidia 
actually developed prior to odcyst elimi- 
nation, and hence the severity of infection, 
is determined by (1) the number of or- 
ganisms present at the beginning of and 
introduced during the period of massive 
reproduction, (2) the reproductive capacity 
and survival efficiency of the several 
asexual generations, and (3) the number 
of asexual generations which precede game- 
togenesis. 

If one assumes that the clinical infec- 
tions in feeder cattle arise from the rela- 
tively small number of coccidia which are 
normally present in the intestinal mucosa, 
as is hypothesized by Marsh, and that the 
oécyst discharges of such infections are 
typical for clinical coccidiosis, as is pre- 
sumably the case, then one is forced to 
assume also that asexual reproduction 
undergoes a drastic modification. Normal 
reproduction of the few coccidia present 
in carriers would result in a relatively 
small rather than the observed large num- 
ber of odcysts. 

It is difficult to visualize the means by 
which coccidia, destined to produce odcysts 
in the normal number of generations, can 
multiply faster at one time than at an- 
other. One may assume that the propor- 
tion of asexually reproducing survivors of 
each generation is increased in some man- 
ner. This might or might not be accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of 
coccidia produced each generation. From 
what is known regarding the size and 
number of asexual generations in the 
bovine coccidia, it appears to the writer 
that an increase in merozoite survival, 
sufficient to produce clinical infection in 
the prescribed number of generations, 
would be impossible without an alteration 
of the fundamental characteristics of the 
coccidia. At present, there is no evidence 
that the rate of reproduction is increased, 
nor do we have an adequate explanation of 
the manner in which it could be accom- 
plished. 

As an alternative, one may assume that 
a large population of coccidia is developed 
from the small number present in the car- 
rier by means of an increase in the number 
of asexual generations preceding odcyst 


production. If the time required for 
asexual reproduction in such cases were 
equal to the prepatent period of infections 
originated by inoculation with infective 
odécysts, it would then follow that growth 
of the coccidia must be speeded up so that 
the development of individual generations 
requires less time than normally. How- 
ever, unless asexual reproduction of coc. 
cidia in bovine carriers is relatively slug- 
gish—which is certainly not true in the 
case of certain coccidia of passerine birds, 
for example, which are known to produce 
generations on daily schedules during 
chronic as well as severe infections®—it 
would appear that a shortening of the 
generation time cannot account for the de- 
velopment of a clinical infection. On the 
other hand, if asexual reproduction were 
to continue, uninterrupted by odcyst dis- 
charge, well beyond the normal prepatent 
period, it would then be possible for an 
originally small number of coccidia to pro- 
duce a clinical infection. The fact that 
in experimental bovine coccidiosis low 
grade and clinical infections have identical 
prepatent periods argues against the like- 
lihood that the number of asexual genera- 
tions is increased in clinical infections in 
the feedlot. 

The assumption that a lowering of re- 
sistance under certain conditions (during 
cold weather in the feedlot) results in an 
overwhelming of the host by coccidia that 
are present all the time requires the 
further assumption that under other con- 
ditions (during the summer on the range) 
the host is capable of resisting the same 
coccidia to such an extent that a population 
of the parasites large enough to be lethal 
to the host cannot be developed. This 
assumed resistance conceivably may func- 
tion successfully against a few coccidia in 
the tissues, but that it has no real control 
over coccidial reproduction is demonstrated 
by the fact that clinical infections have 
been produced in carriers by artificial in- 
oculation, under conditions involving 
changes in neither weather nor diet.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Two hypotheses advanced to explain the 
occurrence of outbreaks of bovine cocci- 
diosis are discussed. Evidence is presented, 
from the author’s observations on cocci- 
diosis of dairy calves in the southeastern 
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states, in support of the concentration 
hypothesis, which accounts for outbreaks 
on the basis of an excessive accumulation 
of parasites attendant upon the overcrowd- 
ing of susceptible hosts. It is pointed out 
that the exacerbation hypothesis as pre- 
sented by Marsh (1938) to explain out- 
breaks in feeder cattle in the northwestern 
states is based upon: (1) a misconception 
regarding the nature of low grade coccidial 
infections in cattle; (2) an unproved as- 
sumption that sporulated odcysts are not 
available to the cattle in the feedlots; (3) 
a further assumption, unsupported by ex- 
perimental evidence, that bad weather and 
certain dietary changes increase the sus- 
ceptibility of the intestinal epithelium to 
coccidia; and (4) the untenable proposi- 
tion that the small numbers of coccidia 
present in the carrier at any one time have 
the reproductive capacity to produce clinical 
nfection. 

It is concluded that until data are 
resented in support of the several as- 
umptions upon which the exacerbation 
hypothesis is based, the concentration hypo- 
thesis should remain the logical basis for 
ractical approach to the problems involved 
n outbreaks of clinical coccidiosis in 
attle. 
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Supposing 
A correspondent to the Pennsylvania 
Farmer says: “Suppose we should have 
another drought this year—then what?” 
The editor replies: “Suppose we don’t 
ave such a calamity. If we are going to 
) any supposing why not get a ‘bit of 
comfort out of it.” 


warnings. 
Farm Safety Institute, Rochester, 
March 8, 1944.) 


Accidents on the Farm 


The high incidence of grave accidents oc- ae”, 
curring among farmers and farm workers 
indicates that farming is one of the most od 
hazardous occupations. Members of the _ 
Mayo Clinic, in discussing the matter in 
their seminars and pointing out the large 
number of farmers who were maimed and 
disabled in the pursuit of their work, 
brought about a meeting at Rochester of 
the Farm Safety Section of the Minnesota es 
Safety Council, in codperation with the 
cal safety societies. The report of the =| 
meeting is a 19-page pamphlet, a copy of pa 


hauer of the Mayo Foundation. na 
accidents reported is 18,000 farmers killed | 
and 225,000 gravely injured in one year, er, at 
most of the accidents being ccastbored 
preventable. The material is divided into _ 
(1) Farm Machinery, (2) Livestock, (3) 
Traffic, (4). Electrical, (5) Home, (6) 
Farmstead, (7) Abstracts from Papers mae 
and Talks, (8) A Doctor’s Point of si ea 4 
(9) Cottonwood County Safety Campaign 
The more 
were Dr. 
on 


The toll of Sele nt 


and (10) Summary of reports. 
interesting features (to us) 
Schlotthauer’s excellent advice 


patients in eight years. Both of these doc- 
tors, independently arrive at the same con- swt 
clusion, that the jack-of-all-trades life (our ie kay’ 
rudeness) of the farmer is responsible for 
most of the accidents. The farmer i 
uses a particular machine for but a few — ee 
days per year is less qualified than sa 
fulltime driver and he operates on rough | 
ground, It is important to consider that — 
animals have organs of defense which they et 
know how to use better than the farmer is Ae 
apt to realize. Beware of the most tract- 
able bull and take no chances around ani- a 
mals, were among the Doctor’s timely 
[Abstracts of Proceedings, 
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In making serological tests for eae ie 

disease, “sandy” or doubtful reactions are 
the result of a low concentration of | 
pullorum agglutinins and indicate an old 


quiescent infection or a recent acute one. a 
x 


Cay. 
pecies Ol farm ani- 
mals and the recount of his ex- es 
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A SAFE WATER supply is cheap health in- 
surance. Water may be clear and of a 
pleasant taste and smell, yet be polluted. 
Not all polluted supplies contain disease 
organisms but the supply must be con- 
sidered a potential carrier of diseases such 
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Contaminated water containing a few dis- 
ease-producing organisms on a dairy farm 
is dangerous because the milk is apt to 
become infected. These organisms may 
multiply rapidly in the milk and spread the 
disease to the consumers, = 
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ne, 


as fever, dysen- 


tery, diarrhea, or enteritis and cholera. 
Diseases which destroy livestock, such as 
tuberculosis, hog cholera, and _ intestinal 
worms may originate from polluted water. 
The bacteriologic test of water does not 
indicate the presence or absence of disease 
producing organisms. However, this test 
indicates the presence of contamination 
which could be accompanied by any of the 
above disease-producing organisms. A con- 
taminated supply may not cause illness in 
man or animals for years and then again 
it may cause illness and death if it becomes 
polluted by disease-producing organisms. 


Home-made hypochlorinator. 


A water supply, a 
spring, or a dug, driven, or drilled well, 
must be properly located and constructed. 
Great care must be taken to exclude sur- 
face water. However, regardless of all the 
precaution taken, an occasional water sup- 
ply may be contaminated due to the natural 
earth formations and the locality. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary to disinfect the 
supply. 

There are available on the market many 
patented, automatic, mechanical hypochlori- 
nators and they are recommended and pre- 
ferred as the safest permanent device for 
continuous chlorination but their cest may 
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AvousT 1944 HOME-MADE HYPOCHLORINATOR 


make them prohibitive for many indi- 
viduals. Therefore, it is necessary at times 
to provide a home-made hypochlorinator 
to make the water supply safe. Because 
the home-made hypochlorinators are not as 
efficient as the patented ones, the operator 
must be instructed to supervise them 
strictly. 

We have never approved the use of home- 
made hypochlorinators except as a tem- 
porary measure until a safe supply of water 
is obtainable. However, since the war, it 
has become necessary to allow their use 
due to the shortage of materials. Many 
types of home-made hypochlorinators have 
been tried and after many inquiries, we 
have set up a chlorinator that is working 
satisfactorily. For the original plans, I 
am indebted to the Oregon State Board 
of Health, Portland, Oregon. It was neces- 
sary to make several changes before the 
hlorinator would function properly. 

In assembling the hypochlorinator, a 
check valve is placed between the pump 
and pressure tank. Upon installation it 
was found that the ordinary check valve 
did not close fast enough, therefore, too 
much back pressure was created, causing 
a back flow into the solution crock. In a 
short time, the valve leaked causing an 
overflow of -the solution crock. To cor- 
rect this condition, a deep well foot valve 
or check valve was installed in an upright 
position as indicated by the drawing. A 
hole was drilled through the 2-gallon crock 
about 1% inches above the bottom. 
Through this, a small galvanized pipe was 
inserted and held in place by tightening 
nuts over gaskets on each side of the crock. 
This crock was placed on a rack or stool 
above the pump. A needle point valve was 
next installed. As this valve must be 
hanged from time to time due to corrosion 
id crystallization, it was suggested that a 
glass stopcock be used. Rubber tubing such 
as is used on milking machines or glass 
tubing or the plastic tubing used on some 
| furnaces would probably be more suit- 
able than the galvanized pipe. They should 
last longer and not corrode. Instead of 
placing a check valve in the suction line, 
e used an oil injector with a check valve 
such as is used in steam or gas engines. 
This is placed in an upright position just 
below the needle point valve. 

The needle valve and the upper glass 


container which holds the oil are removed | 
and the two openings closed by welding. 
Because we could not see the solution flow 
when in operation, we enlarged the needle 
valve opening and a tube extending through 
the opening was welded in place. 
this, the fluid could be seen through the — 
lower glass of the oil injector when in 
operation. By placing this injector here, 
the check valve closes when the pump 
stops. The chlorine solution will continue 
to drop for a few minutes until the pres- 
sure is equalized. A short piece of rubber 
tubing is used to connect the injector to 
the needle valve. This is used because of 
the vibrations of the pump and in order 
to disconnect the solution crock for clean- 
ing if necessary because of crystallization | 
in the bottom of the crock. The galvanized © 
pipe is then fastened to the bottom of the 
injector and connected to the suction line | 
on the pump. 

We used several different chlorine com- 
pounds on the market but found that Clor 
caused the least amount of corrosion and 
crystallization. The original plan called 
for 1 cup plus 4 teaspoonfuls of Clor to 
each gallon of water. However, we use this 
amount in 2 gallons of water with better 
results. 

The chlorine residual can be increased or > 
decreased by operation of the needle point 
valve. Once the desired residual is obtained, © 
it can be maintained constantly by counting 
the drops per minute through the glass on 
the oil injector. The O’tolidin test is used 
and the owner is shown how to run the 
test and instructed to do so once a week. 
The department also inspects the chlori- 
nator periodically and runs a residual test. _ 

A home-made chlorinator should not be © 
encouraged as a permanent installation — 
since most ordinary users will not give it 
the proper maintenance. It should be 
used only in cases of emergencies. LEH 
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Because plants manufacture carbohy- _ 
drate in sunlight and use it for growth 
during the night, alfalfa should be mowed —s_© 
in the late afternoon. The inferiority in he Os 
food value of morning-cut as compared with © ; 
late-afternoon-cut alfalfa is pronounced, ac- 
cording to carefully conducted tests made 
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cs For many years, there has been a high 


mortality among the newborn of several 
species of mammals. In addition to sev- 
eral well-recognized causes, either an aga- 
lactia or a nutritional insufficiency of the 
mother’s milk may account for some of 
these losses. 

In the horse, Way' states that, “In cases 
of malnutrition very frequently foals are 
fully developed, born alive, but are weak 
and unable to stand and suckle. Those that 
are able to nurse may do so for a few days 
and then weaken and die. Autopsy reveals 
no visible lesions.” 

The symptoms are somewhat similar in 
cattle. Newborn calves, although large and 
fully developed, may either be unable to 
nurse or may suckle normally for a few 
days and then weaken and die.” 

In lambs, part of the mortality may be 
accounted for by weakness at birth, infec- 
tions, pneumonia, and sporadic conditions. 
The influence of the ewe’s. milk on lamb 
mortality has not been evaluated at this 
time. (Cole and Thorp) .* 

Baby pig mortality of this type has been 
given more study than in other domestic 
animals. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the pigs born die be- 
fore weaning—a loss that is of real con- 
cern to the swine industry, particularly at 
this time when the supply of feed of all 
kinds is critical and pork is needed. The 
sow, a multipara, produces a copious flow 
of milk to feed her litter, and this heavy 
milk flow exerts stress on the tissues of the 
mother. A number of investigators have 
studied mortality in baby pigs and the 
cause has been attributed to mineral and 
protein deficiencies in the ration of the 
sow. 


1Personal communication. Dr. Cassius Way, New 
York City. 

*Personal communication. C. F. Huffman, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

a3C, L. Cole and Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Fairbanks‘ has found that a ration ade- 
quate for the maintenance of mature hogs 
or for growing pigs from 60 Ib. to market 
size will, if fed to lactating ‘sows or wean- 
ling pigs, fail to provide adequate nourish- 
ment, and a high mortality will result. This 
loss occurs even though sufficient nutrients 
are supplied in the form of protein, fats, 
carbohydrates, minerals, and the com- 
monly known vitamins. 

In testing dog foods, the Committee on 
Foods of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association and the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association has found essentially the 
same condition as that reported in swine. 
A ration nutritionally adequate for main- 
taining an adult dog, including the gesta- 
tion period, wil) fail when fed to a bitch 
nursing a litter of pups. The same ration 
fed to weanling pups up to 4 months of age 
will fail to provide adequately for normal 
growth. This condition commonly occurs in 
brood bitches, and although variously diag- 
nosed, is sometimes referred to as “acid 
milk.”” The whelps nursing such a female 
simply weaken and die.. On autopsy, no 
lesions are found. 

In the black fox, as in the dog, the same 
symptoms prevail. -Gassner® states that, 
“Infant mortality in fox whelps is at pres- 
ent the most serious problem facing the fox 
industry. On many ranches, the death rate 
exceeds 80 per cent of the pups born.” 
Gassner also reports that apparently cer- 
tain dry basal rations supplemented with 
horse meat for feeding of foxes may fail to 
provide for lactation in one instance and be 
adequate in another. 

When the human infant fails to gain on 
mother’s milk, it is taken from the mother's 
breast and a prepared formula substituted, 
with the physician providing the feeding 
schedule. 

The use of the terms “complete dog 
food,” “balanced ration,” etc., are com- 
monly employed in nutritional literature, on 


‘Personal communication. B. W. Fairbanks, \ni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

‘Personal communication. F. X. Gassner, Colo- 
rado State College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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labels, and in advertising. The Committee 
on Foods defines a complete animal ration 
as “a combination of ingredients which, 
when fed to a normal animal as the only 
source of nourishment, will provide satis- 
factorily for fertility of the male and fe- 
male, gestation and lactation, normal 
growth from weaning to maturity without 
supplementary feeding, and maintain the 
normal weight of an adult animal whether 
working or at rest.” A complete dog food 
should, therefore, contain all factors neces- 
sary for normal reproduction, including lac- 
tation and normal growth of the pup fol- 
lowing weaning. 

In the past, it was thought that such a 
death loss might be prevented by supple- 
menting the ration with good quality pro- 
tein. Hoppert® has observed that dog food 
known to be inadequate for lactating fe- 
males will provide the bitch with sufficient 
nourishment to nurse her young if it is for- 
tified with whole cow’s milk, and the pups 
will grow normally after weaning. We have 
found, however, that the same ration as 
employed by Hoppert can be supplemented 
with fresh poultry offal (known by test to 
have a high protein value), with casein and 
methionine, or with fish-liver meal or meat 
meal, and still be inadequate for the bitch 
nursing pups; a nutritional insufficiency of 
the milk develops, and the young dogs die. 
These limited observations suggest, there- 
fore, that the protein quality or quantity 
is not the sole etiological factor responsible 
for lactation failure in dogs. 

Recently, Nakamura, Morris, and Atkin- 
son,’ while studying the blood of pups dying 
as a result of an apparent deficiency in the 
milk of the bitch, noted a decline in the 
number of red blood cells and a drop in 
iemoglobin. Red cell counts fell as low as 


1.5 to 2.5 million per cubic millimeter, and - 


hemoglobin dropped to 7.5 Gm. per 100 ce. 
Weakness and emaciation accompanied the 
blood changes. 

Three of a litter of six nursing pups 
were treated parenterally twice a week with 
0.8 unit liver extract.* The response in 
the treated pups was prompt; their ab- 
domens became distended with milk, body 


Personal communication. C. A. Hoppert, Michi- 
kan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
., Supplied by Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 


‘rank I, Nakamura, M. L. Morris, and Leroy N. 
Alt\inson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


weights increased, growth resumed, and the 
red blood cell count increased rapidly and 
the hemoglobin at a slower rate. On the 
other hand, the three untreated pups, nurs- 
ing the same mother, died. The three 
treated pups were weaned and then fed 
the same diet as the mother had received 
and on which she had failed to suckle the 
litter. Injections of liver extract were dis- 
continued, the animals grew satisfactorily ; 
the hemoglobin and red cell count, however, 
remained unchanged for four to five weeks. 
Observations on three litters of pups have 
been completed and four litters are under 
study. At present, the results are as fol- 
lows: A new lot of liver extract, from the 
same manufacturer, failed to give a hema- 
topoietic response in anemic pups. A prepa- 
ration of a Lactobacillus casei factort 
(commonly known as folic acid concen- 
trate), containing an equal amount of folic 
acid as that of the original liver extract, 
when administered parentally, produced a 
marked increase in red blood cells and a 
somewhat gradual rise in the hemoglobin. 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride, when adminis- 
tered subcutaneously to anemic puppies, 
produced a marked increase in the number 
of red blood cells. The daily gain in body 
weights of the puppies treated either with 
the L. casei factor or with the pyridoxine 
hydrochloride were less than the gains in 
body weights of the puppies treated with 
liver extract. The amount of hemoglobin 
and red cell counts decrease rapidly the first 
three or four weeks after birth, and it ap- 
pears that in the absence of the hema- 
topoietic factor, or factors, in the milk of 
the mother, the hemoglobin and the red 
blood cells continue to fall, finally endan- 
gering the life of the young. 

Since certain foods which contain no 
liver are known to provide adequately for 
all phases of reproduction and growth, 
liver cannot be the only source of these 
essential factors. Careful examination of 
the ingredient formulas of such foods re- 
veals the use of a limited amount of corn 
products and the presence in considerable 
quantities of whole wheat or wheat flour 
by-products. Conferring with Fairbanks 


on the ingredients used in a basal ration 
which will consistently cause a death loss 
in suckling pigs, it was found that the 
ration fed th: sows contained about the 


tSupplied by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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same order of ingredients which also re- 
sults in failure of bitches to properly nour- 
ish the pups when used as dog food. Both 
the inadequate swine ration and the in- 
dequate dog ration are rich in corn prod- 
ucts and poor in wheat by-products. 
Successful swine breeders commonly 
employ a brood sow ration prepared from 
standard middlings, wheat bran, ground 
oats, some corn, minerals, protein concen- 
trates, and alfalfa hay. Skimmilk is com- 
monly used instead of water for preparing 
the “slop.”” Sows on such a ration usually 
raise a high percentage of the litter far- 
rowed. It would appear, therefore, that 
these vitamin B complex factors are 
probably present in whole wheat, particu- 
larly in the wheat feed products, e.g., mid- 
dlings, red dog, bran, and germ, also in 
most legume hays and fresh green pastures. 
Perhaps these factors are also present to 
some degree in whole oats. However, oats 
together with timothy hay and corn are 
commonly fed to mares in foal which not 
infrequently produce weak, sickly colts. 
Oats, therefore, may not be too rich a 
source of the factors required for normal 
lactation. Way! suggests that, for equines 
and bovines, a ration to be nutritionally 
adequate should contain at least 1,200 Ib. 
per ton of a combination of the whole grain 
cereals, wheat, corn, oats, and barley, and 
also a good quality alfalfa leaf meal. 
Little is known concerning the normal 
blood picture of animals that suckle their 
young and receive diets known to be effi- 
cient for the production of milk of high 
nutritive value. The interpretation of re- 
sults obtained when various synthetic fac- 
tors are used is, therefore, rendered diffi- 
cult. 
The complexity of the problem and the 
urgent need for research is apparent. Pres- 
ent observations would indicate that all of 
our domestic animals, and human beings as 
well, are involved. To study all these 
species simultaneously, coérdinating the ef- 
fort to save manpower and materials, is es- 
sential if we are to conserve vital feed- 
stuffs and improve efficiency in livestock 
production. To accomplish these purposes, 
a council for the study of mammalian lacta- 
tion failure has been established with the 
hope that, by initiating the work under the 
direction of an organized group, much du- 


plication of effort can be avoided. ee 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Earnings 


Besides conserving wildlife and planning 
for its future well being through scientific 
research and regulatory laws, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, USDI, furnishes the mar- 
ket with furs salvaged in the pursuit of its 
work. During the fiscal year of 1943, this 
service sold $118,261 worth of furs, accord- 
ing to the report of Frank G. Ashbrook, offi- 
cer in charge of the research division. Of 
this sum, $25,318 was derived from rodents 
and predatory animals sacrificed in control 
work and $6,565 from experimental ani- 
mals. Trapping of muskrats on refuges at 
widely separated locations (New York, 
Maryland, South Dakota, Utah) accounted 
for $79,463 worth of the furs sold. 


"Hardware Disease" 
and Food Poundage 


Several years ago, “hardware disease” 
made the Tonics and Sedative column of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, master periodical of the medical 
profession. A rural newspaper down on 
the Wabash had reported a veterinarian 
finding a piece of wire in the heart of a 
cow. So, the editor of the w.k. T & §, in 
his task of tracking down jokes on country 
newspapers, reproduced the news _ item 
under a wisecrack headline. Unaware of 
the investigational work of the National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Board and 
others, the snappy repartee was pardonable. 
Nevertheless, when informed (in a letter) 
that wire is notorious for upsetting the 
cardiographic vibrations of .Bos taurus 
domesticus down in Indiana and elsewhere, 
and that a Hoosier vet who’d fail to detect 
the presence of invading hardware as the 
disturbing factor couldn’t expect to make 


‘a living from professional fees, the said 


editor’s views still verged in the general 
direction of skepticism. “I still think it’s 
a good joke,” he replied in the “there-ain’t- 
no-such-animal” mood. 

This particular eventuality is not dug 
from the files in derogation. It was found 
in search for proof that, in the social whirl, 
the agencies which keep a lot of poundage 
from the human dietary are unknown and 
unmeasured. In other words, man does 
not have to worry about the source of his 
food supply. The veterinary service has 
to do the worrying, unseen and unsung. 
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SURGERY 8 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


DuRING the past four years, an unusual 
series of 12 clinical cases of uterine torsion 
has aroused my interest in this subject. 
I was unable to correct five of these by 
ordinary external methods. After being 
forced to do corrections by laparotomy, I 
have learned that this procedure need not 
be avoided or delayed because of fancied 
difficulty. It should be a method of de- 
liberate choice rather than a last resort. 

It is possible for the clinician to deter- 
mine, at the time of diagnosis, just about 
how difficult a torsion correction is likely 
to be. Assuming that one is confronted 
with a large or medium sized fetus, then 
the amount and firmness of the rumen con- 
tent usually make the difference between 
an easy or difficult correction. 


EXTERNAL CORRECTION 


Rotation of the utero-fetal mass is often 
a simple matter when the rumen is rela- 
tively empty. If the twisted portion of 
the canal is penetrable, it may be possible 
for one ta grasp the fetus, to swing it, and 
then to turn it by a sudden end-point effort. 

As the rumen fill becomes larger and 
firmer, correction becomes more difficult 
even though the twist remains penetrable. 
Elevation of the dam’s hind quarters some- 
times helps by relieving pressure. If the 
fill is not too large, the common practice 
of rolling the dam in the direction of the 
twist may be effective. 

Whatever external procedure is used in 
attempting to correct a torsion, unsuccess- 
ful trials should not be carried on to the 
point of exhaustion of both the patient and 
the operator. If the rumen is very large 
and firm, the clinician should prepare for 


A paper read at the January, 1944 meeting of 
the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical ‘Society, 
Buffalo, Minnesota. 


Bovine Uterine Torsion 

WILLIAM E. WELSH, D.V.M. 


position. 
_ to 15 ce. of 2 per cent procaine solution 
should be used epidurally to prevent unde- 


laparotomy while the patient is still in good 
condition. 

The internal method is not difficult for 
the veterinarian who does any surgery at 
all. The operation presents only the sim- 
plest of surgical problems and most certain- 
ly it should not be avoided because of risk. 
Following the laparotomy, rotation by in- 
ternal and lateral manual manipulation is 
very easy unless the rumen is extraordi- 
narily large. The prognosis is excellent 
with a uniformly prompt and uneventful 
recovery of the dam. Lactation starts and 
continues normally through convalescence. 


LAPAROTOMY 


It is best that the cow remain in standing 
To assure this, no more than 10 


sirable straining. The same solution is 
also used to anaesthetize the skin and peri- 
toneum. The head should be tied to the 
left with a nose leader. No other restraint 
is needed as the cow suffers no more than 
slight discomfort and rarely interferes or 
goes down. 

The laparotomy incision is higher and 
shorter than that required for the cesarean 
operation. A ten-inch vertical skin incision 
is made in the upper middle of the right 
paralumbar fossa. Incise directly across 
the musculature. Separation of the muscles 
creates retention pockets which later cause 
swelling and delay healing. Hemorrhage 
control presents no serious problem. 

After penetrating the peritoneum, the 


heavy sheet of the mesentery is sometimes 


a little confusing even when it is recog- 


nized. Follow it caudally to its turn where 


one may contact the uterus without diffi- Er ae 
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INTERNAL CORRECTION 


If the twist is to the left, that is toward 
the rumen, pass the hand over the uterus 
to the wall of the rumen. Then go down- 
ward, exploring for fetal parts which may 
be used for pressure points in attempting 
rotation. 

If the twist is to the right, over and 
away from the rumen, pass the hand down- 
ward and forward between the uterus and 
the mesentery along the right abdominal 
wall. If no fetal handhold is found, the 
uterine wall may be used for rotation pres- 
sure. Near the antero-ventral extremity, 
the uterine wall is usually not tightly dis- 
tended. Press medially and upward into 
this heavier part, keeping the fingers to- 
gether to avoid possible injury to the 
uterus. 

Directional diagnosis is apparently 
simple but sometimes tricky. One should 
suspect that he may be wrong in direction 
anytime he experiences trouble in rotating 
the mass. It may turn readily in what 
was originally thought to be the wrong 
direction. 

Whatever the direction of force or the 
pressure point, the mass may be rocked 
from side to side and then turned over by 
an extra effort just at the end-point of a 
swing in the right direction. When the 
fetus is quite large, considerable strength 
may be needed for this final effort. Dam- 
age to the uterus is not necessary. The 
fingernails should be short even though 
rubber gloves are used, and the uterus 
should not be too tightly stretched at the 
pressure point. 


CLOSURE 


Following correction of the torsion, the 
abdomen is closed and normal labor is al- 
lowed to proceed for awhile before assist- 
ance is given. The effect of the epidural 
anaesthesia is waning by this time. A con- 
tinuous catgut suture is used in closing 
the peritoneum. This suture is necessary 
for prompt recovery and it should not be 
carelessly placed. 

Four muscle tension sutures of heavy 
catgut are used. These are placed well 


back so that they do not tear out. The 
muscle sutures prevent strain on the peri- 
toneal suture but they should not be too 
tight. The skin is closed with linen, leav- 
ing a small ventral opening for drainage 


and to prevent inflation of the subcutan- 
eous tissues during labor. 
Sulfanilamide powder has_ simplified 
aftercare as its liberal use greatly assists 
in maintaining a pus-free and rapidly 
healing wound. Peritonitis with subse- 
quent adhesions are avoided by leaving sey- 
eral ounces of the powder between the 
uterus and the mesentery, and between the 
mesentery and the abdominal wall. The 
abdominal wound is kept saturated with 
the powder while the suturing is being 
done. 

A cotton and collodion dust cover is used. 
The skin sutures are removed on a go-by 
call anywhere from five to fifteen days 
later. The caretaker is instructed to keep 
drainage free but not to flush out the 


SUMMARY | — 


The sai ease or difficulty of correc- 
tion of bovine uterine torsion is predict- 
able. Such prediction may be safely based 
upon observation of the amount and firm- 
ness of the rumen content. 

When it is obvious, by observation or 
trial, that torsion correction is likely to be 
difficult, the clinician should not hesitate 
to use the internal method. The operation 
is simple; rotation by lateral manual 
manipulation is usually very easy; and 
the prognosis is excellent as the dam con- 
tinues to eat and “comes to her milk” in 
a normal manner. 

If the internal method is used after the 
point of exhaustion has been reached by 
operator and patient, naturally the prog- 
nosis is less favorable. 


Deaths from Anesthesia 


Records of deaths from anesthesia at 
Duke Hospital (Annals of Surgery, June, 
1944) register 38 fatalities (on the op- 
erating table) out of 54,128 patients 
(= 0.702/M.). Among 39,880 general and 
spinal anesthesias, there were 27 deaths 
(= 0.677/M.). Two thirds of the latter 
group were Negroes, although they were 
but 15 per cent of the total number of pa- 
tients undergoing operation. 

Of 15. different anesthetics used, the 
death rate was highest for avertin-ether 
(= 1.85/M.) and cyclopropane 
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(— 0.691/M.). Ether was used in 14,724 
cases With 6 deaths (= 0.407/M.). 

By anesthetic deaths is meant those fa- 
talities in which the anesthesia could not 
be completely exonerated notwithstanding 
that autopsies showed that some of the 
patients were suffering from lesions from 
which they may have died sooner or later. 

Spinal anesthesia is not recommended for 
weak, acutely ill subjects though it offers 
advantages not found in other types of 
anesthesia. . All-in-all, ether, first of the 
general anesthetics, has remained the aris- 
tocrat since 1846. 


ls High Altitude a Factor in lec | 
Thrombosis of Horses? 


Comes an interesting letter from Dr. ‘ 
E. McGee, consulting veterinarian of the 
horseracing circle of Mexico (Hipodromo 
de las Americas), commenting on the ar- 
ticle “Thrombosis of the Iliac Arteries in 
the Horse (J.A.V.M.A. 104, (Apr. 1944): 
218-220). The letter mentions “an unusual 
number of these cases occurring at the race 
track in Mexico City” (altitude about 8,- 
000 feet) which he and Col. J. H. Kintner, 
V.C., U. S. Army have been investigating. 
A report on the high incidence is promised. 

Readers of the JOURNAL will recall 
that in lieu of known facts, traumatized 
endothelium due to violent circulatory 
turbulence at the site affected has been 
advanced as the probable cause—a not un- 
reasonable hypothesis in view of the gush- 
ing volume of blood to which the posterior 
end of the aorta of race horses is exposed. 
The intensified circulatory stress of horses 
trained and raced in high altitudes cer- 
tainly strengthens the theory of endothelial 
injury. So far as we know, altitude has 
never before been mentioned among the 
probable etiological agencies. The veteri- 
nary profession will await with interest the 
report on the present investigation. 


For hasty preparation of a surgical site 
n large animals, the use of mercuric chlor- 
ide solution, 1: 500, and painting with pure 
tincture of iodine following the usual clip- 
ping, shaving, and soap and water wash- 
ing rate high among experienced surgeons. 


down pulling against the rope. One third 
to two thirds of a pound of ether 
dose required for a 400-Ib. boar. 


Ether Anesthesia for Boars and Colts 


At a recent meeting of the Maine Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, C. M. Merrill, 
South Paris, Me., acclaimed ether by in- 
halation as the anesthetic of choice in the 
castrating of large boars and colts. The 
ether is given with a mask in the standing 
position. When the subject goes down and 
is rolled into position, the anesthesia lasts 
just long enough to do the operation, and 
the animal is “up and around” before the 
instruments are washed up. A rope looped 
around the snout behind the canine teeth 
snubs the big boar to a post and he goes 


is the 


A parturient goat in labor for twenty- 
four hours was brought to the hospital suf- 
fering from a prolapse of the vagina and a 
180-degree torsion involving the whole 
body of the uterus. In spite of the pro- 
longed labor, the animal was in excellent 
condition and the labor pains frequent and 
forceful. As the torsion could not be re- 
duced either by manipulation nor through 
a four-inch exploratory laparotomy, ce- 
sarean section was performed promptly 
for fear of prolonged anesthesia of the 
fetuses, the flank having been clipped, 
shaved, and disinfected, and the incision 
enlarged to 10 inches. Sterile technique 
was used throughout the operation. 
The torsion had forced the fetuses me 
forward in their respective cornu. The 
right horn was incised and the fetus re- 
moved. The torsion was then readily re- 
duced and the second fetus easily pibvered 
through the same incision. The 
omy was closed with two rows of or =e 
sutures of No. 0 catgut, the peritoneum with 
interrupted sutures of No. 0 chromic cat- cA A 
gut, the muscles and the skin with inter- Be ec 
rupted sutures of No. 1 and No. 2 cee 3 * 
silk, respectively. 
The kids were quite profoundly anes- =e 
thetized for six hours, after having been 


induced to start breathing by toweling. The 
mother revived at about the same time. The Re 
patients were taken home the following — rs 
day. Recovery was complete.—James - 
Edgett, B.V.Sc., Hartford, Conn. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Three Types of Johne's Disease 


{u investigating the incidence of Johne’s 
disease by means of the johnin test, three 
types of the disease, capable of modifying 
the reaction, are described by Johnson and 
Pratt in the American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research (April, 1944): (1) active 
infection in the intestines severe enough to 
cause characteristic lesions and symptoms, 
(2) comparatively resistant animals in 
which the lesions are slight, and (3) sensi- 
tivity to skin infections. Occasionally, ani- 
mals in the last two groups may be spread- 


ers of infection. 


Mastitis: = Doctors Too Timid 
Herd mastitis is extremely difficult for 
the young graduate to handle if he happens 
to be too timid to “talk turkey”, hit straight 
from the shoulder, and lay down the rules 
of sanitation in no uncertain terms—terms 
the owners will undertsand and obey. The 
time-tried custom of pampering owners 
doesn’t work in the handling of herd mas- 
titis. Short cuts lead but to the failures 
one reads about in the journals. If, after 
getting a forceful lecture, the owner is 
not impressed about the prospects, all hope 
of controlling the disease is gone. Mastitis 
can be controlled but not by timid prac- 
titioners and unwilling clients. At least, 
that is the way it seems in my eer 
C. H. Haasjes, Shelby, Mich. 


v 


Mechanism of Milk Fever Cure 


The fact that milk secretion stops when 
a certain pressure develops explains the 
curative effects obtained by insufflation of 
the udder in parturient paresis. The pres- 
sure created by the air stopped milk secre- 
tion to prevent further drainage of cal- 
cium and even some of the calcium in the 
milk may be resorbed to hasten restoration 
of the blood calcium levels. This knowl- 


edge also explains why cows may be dried 


King’s Ranch near Falfurrias, Texas, re- 


vealed that 6.5 Gm. of disodium phosphate 


off by merely stopping milking. When the 
maximum pressure has been reached, se- 
cretions stops and resorption of the secre- 
tion products begins which is followed by 
involution of the gland.—W. E. Peterson, 
University of Minnesota, before the In- 
diana Veterinary Medical Association. 


Portable Cattle Chute for Field Work 


Robert E. Dunn, federal veterinarian sta- 
tioned in Montana for brucellosis work, has 
devised a portable chute mounted on a two- 


we . ‘Wheel trailer and set up for current use in 
corral, although owners of range cattle 


are urged to provide more _ substantial 
chutes to facilitate that sort of disease- 
control work, dehorning, etc., notwithstand- 
ing that Dr. Dunn handles 600 head per 
day with his portable contraption. The 
Montana Livestock Sanitary Board has pre- 
pared plans and specifications for distribu- 
tion to ranchmen.—From a USDA Release, 
June 2, 


Phosphorus Deficiency in Southwestern 
Cattle 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, collaborating with the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry in a five-year study of 
phosphorus deficiency of cattle made on 


or triple superphosphate per each 6 gallons 
of drinking water produced an impressive 
increase in the number of calves born and 
in the body weight of the cows and calves. 
The calves of the treated cows were 69 
pounds heavier at weaning time than those 
of the controls and 127 pounds heavier at 
18 months, and they dropped 30 per cent 
more calves. In the last two calf crops, 
the birth rate was 85 per cent for the 
treated cows and 64 per cent for the un- 
treated ones. Moreover, 73 per cent of the 
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phosphorus-fed cows dropped calves two 
years in succession as compared to 64 per 
cent for the controls. Because fluorine is 
toxic for cattle, the superphosphate was 
defluorinated. 

Fertilizing pastures with defluorinated 
triple superphosphate at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre was also effective. In 
May, 1944, the cows grazing on treated 
pastures were 100 pounds heavier than the 
controls and 50 pounds heavier than those 
which were fed phosphorus.—[ Thomas H. 
Bartilson, U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try: “Impressive Results.” The Country 
Gentleman, 114, (Feb. 1944): 32. Rae 
Acetonemia (Ketosis) an Avitaminosis 

Acetonemia of dairy cows, studied in 15 
states, was found to be related to the low 
intake of carotene during the winter 
months—the period of dry feeding. It oc- 
curs mainly in heavy milkers four or more 
days after calving and disappears, as a 
rule, in April with the coming of the 
pastoral season. In February, 1944, the 
author set up a biochemical research 
laboratory at Corinth, Miss., where from 
four to ten cases of acetonemia from the 
practice of Dr. W. L. Stroup were available 
for study, daily. All former conceptions 
of the nature and mechanism of the disease 
were set aside as so many unproved 
theories, and bioassays of the blood, urine, 
and milk of clinically affected and appar- 
ently normal cows were made for their 
values in acetone, vitamin A, and sugars, 
using standard laboratory methods. 

The research revealed that during the 
period of dry feeding (winter) many 
southern cattle (of the region studied) are 
borderline cases of acetonemia, showing 
hyperacetonemia and hypoglycemia. A mil- 
lion U.S.P. units of vitamin A daily for 
three days is announced as the specific cure. 

\J. W. Patton: Acetonemia a Vitamin A 
Deficiency—ll, Vet. Med. 39, (July 1944): 
271-278]. 


No Feeder Knows His Own Feed 
You can’t tell by merely looking inside 
the sack or at your corn, oats, alfalfa, or 
any other feed exactly how much they con- 
tain of these necessary foundation feeds: 


rapid growth and productivity. A study of. 


calcium, phosphorous, iodine, vitamins, or 
trace minerals. To answer would cost an 
immense amount of money. . . . It takes 
years to rebuild worn out soil by spreading 
lime and phosphorous and rotating crops. 
It takes only minutes to mix these same es- 
sential elements in your feeds.—Vitamin- 


5 
Salt the Foremost Mineral Deficiency = 

The discrepancy between the sodiu we hit 
chloride levels of livestock feeds and those | 
of the body tissues and secretions is, at 
least, one of the reasons why animals re- 
quire additional salt in their rations. The 


SALT IN FEEDS AND ANIMALS 


and in their products 


FEEDS 
Corn 
Wh mddlings 
Linseed meal 
ANIMALS AND PRODUCTS 
Steer 
Milk (liquid basis? 
Perspiration 
Blood 
Saliva 
Gastric Juice 
Pancreatic secretion 


—From the Poultry Tribune 


Chart showing why the salt allowance is an important 
part of farm-animal nutrition. 


need of a salt supplement is greatest in 
herbivores since forage is more salt-defi- — 


of depraved appetite, of tissue hunger for 
an essential component. While wildlife gets _ 
along well enough by accumulating the _ 
sodium chloride contained in its aliment, _ 
the digestive capacity of the domestic ani- 
mal is not sufficient to supply the need of __ 


the chart reproduced herewith shows why 
domestic animals require more salt than is 
contained in their feed. 


In buying War Bonds, you demonstrate that 
“The American Way of Life" is not a meaning- 


less phrase. 
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IT IS WORTH WHILE for any practicing 
veterinarian to have available the equip- 
ment and supplies necessary to make 
routine diagnostic tests. Such tests are 
not only of value in arriving at or con- 
firming a diagnosis, but they also have a 
definite value in increasing the prestige 
of the practitioner. 

It is not necessary to have elaborate and 
expensive equipment. Sufficient equipment 
for many important, routine tests can be 
purchased for less than ten dollars. 

For those who wish to make more com- 
plex tests, a microscope is necessary. If 
only examinations for parasites and ova, 
and routine blood counts are to be made, 
a utility microscope with high and low 
power objectives, i.e., x100 and x425 mag- 
nification, will be suitable for most of such 
work. This type of microscope can be pur- 
chased new for less than $30, or a better 
grade for $80. On the other hand, if iden- 
tification of bacteria and some of the small 
parasitic forms is necessary, a microscope 
fitted with an oil-immersion lens will be 
required. Such an instrument costs from 
$150, upward. However, at the present 
time, it is necessary to obtain a special 
priority rating from the War Production 
Board before any new microscope can be 
purchased. 

For certain bacteriologic work, as in 
mastitis control, a small incubator and a 
few Petri dishes, pipettes, and culture 
tubes are needed. A satisfactory incubator 
can be built for less than $10, or may be 
purchased for from $30, upward. 

In the following, only the more prac- 
tica] diagnostic tests will be discussed, with 
special reference to the method of testing, 
suggested technique, and interpretation of 
results. 


CYANIDE TEST 


A simple test for detecting the presence 


of hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid) in pas- 


tures, forage, ensilage, rumen contents, etc., 
may be made as follows: 
Director, Pharmaceutical Research and Control 


Department, Norden Laboratories, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


LEWIS E. HARRIS, M.Sc. a 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


1) Select plant from pas- 


tures and field; ensilage, hay, corn stalks, etc.; 
or rumen contents, as the particular case may 
require. 

2) Chop material into fine shreds, fill a clean 
pint fruit jar one-half full, and moisten slightly 
with water. 

3) Hang one cyanide test strip (prepared by 
Grignard method or purchased from supply 
house) over the edge of the jar, with the longer 
end inside. Screw the lid on tightly and allow 
to stand at room temperature for twenty-four 
hours. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


1) Liberation of hydrocyanic acid is indi- 
cated by reddening of the test strip. 

2) If a large amount of cyanide is present, 
reddening occurs within one-half to one hour. 
If only a trace is present, as long as twenty- 
four hours may be required for color change. 

3) If the paper remains lemon yellow or 
light orange after twenty-four hours’ exposure, 
it indicates a negative test. 

Notes: 1) Store cyanide test strips in a cool, 
dark place to prevent deterioration. 

2) Exposure of the strips to strong light or 
moderately high temperatures causes them to 
change from lemon to dark orange. Test strips 
so colored give inaccurate results and should 
not be used. 

3) The jar lid must be screwed on tightly, 
to prevent the escape of hydrocyanic acid be 
fore it can act on the test paper. 


HEMOGLOBIN ESTIMATION 


Meruop (Using Tallqvist Hemoglobin Scale) 


1) A drop or two of blood is collected from 
a vein or a puncture deep enough to make tlie 
blood flow without squeezing, or on only very 
gentle pressure. Wipe off the first drop and 
discard. 

2) Slowly absorb the blood on a section of 
filter paper from the Tallqvist book and allow 
it to soak in until the gloss of moisture has 
disappeared. 

3) Fold part of the clean paper back of the 
drop and compare the color with the printed 
scale at the back of the book, by allowing the 
blood-stained portion of the paper to appear 
at various holes in the scale. 

4) Read the percentage at the side of the 
color which it best matches. 

INTHRPRETATION OF RESULTS 
1) Generally speaking, the normal hemoz!o- 
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jin content for most animals will vary from 
¢) to 100 per cent by this method. ; 

2) McBryde reports that anemia is one of the 
nost important factors in causing shock when 
pigs are vaccinated against hog cholera. In 
general, pigs with hemoglobin of 70 per cent 
y more show little evidence of shock. Some 
with 45 to 65 per cent show mild shock; many 
with 30 to 60 per cent show pronounced shock; 
and most of those with 25 to 55 per cent show 
severe shock, with some death loss. 

Notes: 1) It is essential that the color com- 
parison be made after the gloss of moisture 
has disappeared and before the drop has dried. 
Otherwise, errors of as high as 50 per cent 
nay be made. 

2) Readings are best made in broad daylight, 
with light over the shoulder, looking squarely 
(not sideways) at the chart. 

3) The Tallqvist method has advantages in 
that it is rapid and is easily done. It is serv- 
ceable only for a rough estimation, but is 
ufficiently accurate for most field examina- 
ions. If a more accurate laboratory method is 
required, the Sahli, Dare, or Newcomer meth- 
ods are recommended. 


KETONE TEST 


This is a rapid method for detecting the 
presence of acetone or other ketone bodies 
in the urine, and aid in diagnosing ace- 
tonemia. 

MerHoD 

1) Place 5 ec. of fresh urine in a test tube 
and add the contents of one ketone test capsule 
(containing sodium nitroprusside and am- 
1onium sulfate). Shake the tube a few min- 


tes to dissolve chemicals. 
2) Add 5 ec. of stronger ammonia water and 
(see note 1 


set the tube aside for observation. 
below.) 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


|) A positive reaction is evidenc ed week a bril- 
ant purple color within twenty minutes. This 
lay range from a light to a dark purple, de- 
ending upon the amount of acetone or ketone 
bodies in the sample. 

2) If no purple color appears within twenty 
iinutes, the test is negative. 

3) A positive reaction in this test is suffici- 
ent for a positive diagnosis of acetonemia. 
Notes: 1) The ammonia water may be used 
to overlay the urine in this test, in which case 

positive reaction is evidenced by a purple 
formation at the junction of the two liquids; 
or it may be mixed with the urine, in which 
cass a positive reaction is shown by a purple 
formation throughout the liquid. 

2 Any color whieh appears after twenty 
linutes has no ond should be dis- 
egarded. 


,ter in a clean tube, arranging or marking them Bias a 


_ INTERPRETATION or RESULTS 


milk. 


period may be tested the same as regular milk. 


MASTITIS TESTS 


The term “mastitis tests” is a misnomer, — 
since the following tests do not specifically — 4 
indicate mastitis infection. However, they 
do indicate an abnormal reaction of the ie 
milk which is usually associated with udder oe 
infection and probable mastitis. Eee 
specific and complex tests can be made i 
using the microscope and incubation pro- ef 
cedure. 


1) Wash the udder with a solution of sodium i 

hypochlorite containing 200 parts per million 


available chlorine (this may be prepared 


TECHNIQUE FOR THE COLLECTION OF SAMPLES 


adding one level teaspoonful of B-K to 2 gallons 
of water). Dry the udder with a clean cloth. 
2) Wipe the end of each teat with a a. ae ers 


of cotton saturated with 70 per cent ethyl al- i |. 
cohol, or 50 per cent isopropyl] alcohol 
3) Discard the first two or three streams of ke to an 


= 


methods should be collected in a sterile con- su = 
tainer. Price 


milk from each quarter and collect a sample tees ie + 

in a clean container. The samples for use mn ie ve ? 

the Hotis and in microscope or bacteriologic Lee n 


A) Bromtruymo. BLUE Mernop Pig 


1) After preparing the udder and teats as — 
outlined above and milking out two or three 
streams, collect a 5 cc. sample from each quar- 


ay 


for identification. 
2) Add 0.5 cc. bromthymol blue test solution x 
to each sample, and mix thoroughly by invert- 


ing the tube. | 
3) Allow to stand for thirty weg a then ae 


1) A yellowish green indicates negative or este 
2) Green, dark green, blue, or deep ae. ae 
indicate abnormal milk and such reaction in | 
connection with results of physical examination 
is sufficient for diagnosis of mastitis. west 
3) This test seldom gives a false positive ree 
action, but may give false negatives. Therefore, Le 
a negative reaction, especially if the physical 
examination of the udder or milk suggests 
pathologic changes, is not always conclusive. 
Notes: 1) This test should not be used for 
two weeks following freshening, or for three | 
weeks prior to drying up. 
2) Tubes used for this test should be rinsed . Te a 
with distilled water, or, if rinsed with tap ae vg 
well water, should be dried thoroughly with a 
clean gauze; otherwise a false positive test 
may result from alkaline water. j 
3) The udder secretions during 
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BrRoMTHYMOL Test-CagD MetHop 


a a 1) After preparing udder and teats as out- 


lined above, and milking out two or three 
streams, hold a bromthymol blue test card in 
an inclined position in one hand, and with the 
other hand direct two or three drops from the 
teat onto the edge of the correspondingly 


marked sensitized spot, making certain that the . 


drops come in contact with the spot. 

2) Allow three minutes before reading color 
change. Then compare the color areas with 
one arother. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

1) If the resultant color over the sensitized 
spot area is yellowish green, the reaction is 
negative. 

2) If the color is light green, the condition 
is suspicious, and if dark green, blue green, or 
bright yellow, the reaction is positive, indicat- 
ing abnormal milk and such reaction, together 
with results of physical examination, is suffici- 
ent for the diagnosis of mastitis. 

Notes: 1) This test is operated on the same 
general principle as the bromthymol blue solu- 
tion method, and although less accurate, it is 
much more convenient for the rapid prelimi- 
nary testing of large herds. 

2) Do not store these test cards in stables 
nor near refrigerating units, since ammonia 
from either source may discolor the sensitized 
spots and render the cards useless. Keep them 
out of sunlight, and in a dry place. 

3) This test should not be used for two 
weeks following freshening, or for three weeks 
prior to drying up. 


C) Horts Mernop 

1) After preparing the udder and teats as 
outlined above and milking out two or three 
streams, collect a sample from each quarter in 
a sterile container which has been arranged 
or marked for identification. 

2) Transfer 9.5 cc. of each sample to a sterile 
test tube, add 0.5 cc. of a sterile 0.5 per cent 
aqueous solution of bromcresol purple and close 
tube with a sterile cotton plug. 

3) Mix samples well by a swirling motion, 
and place them in an incubator at 37 C. for 
twenty-four hours. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

1) No change in the purple color or in the 
physical appearance of the milk (other than 
that which might be caused by “souring”) in- 
dicates a negative reaction. 

2) A characteristic change in color from pur- 
ple to green or yellow-green, together with 
canary yellow flakes or balls of growth, indi- 
cate the presence of Streptococcus agalactiae. 

Notes: 1) There are conflicting reports on 


the accuracy of this test but, in general, it is 
considered more accurate than the bromthymol 
It may give false negative reactions 


method. 


in mastitis where the causative organisms are 
primarily staphylococci. 

2) Even though this test may be more ae. 
curate, it has one disadvantage in that it js 
somewhat difficult to use in the field, because 
incubation is required. 

More specific laboratory examinations 
may be used for special mastitis contro] 
work. These methods require the use of 
a microscope and various bacteriologic 
procedures. Such tests are valuable if the 
practitioner is specializing in dairy work 
and mastitis control programs, but they re- 
quire special equipment and more time. 
They are too complex to be included in this 
report. References to them may be found 
in the journals and in bulletins prepared 
by United States Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, particularly the one at Michigan 

PREGNANCY Tests 
A) Rassir Test IN MARES 

1) Select healthy, nonpregnant rabbits at 
least 3 months old, and keep them absolutely 
isolated and separately and individualy housed 
for at least two weeks prior to the test. 

2) Collect about 2 oz. of blood from the jugu- 
lar vein of the mare into a clean (and prefer- 
ably sterile) bottle. Allow the blood to clot, 
decant the clear serum into another bottle, and 
store in refrigerator until ready for test. 

3) Inject 7 to 10 cc. of the serum slowly 
(not less than five minutes into the marginal 
ear vein of the rabbit, and return the animal 
to the isolation quarters. 

4) Twenty-four to thirty-six hours after the 
injection, the rabbit is anaesthetized, a lapa- 
rotomy performed, and the ovaries and uterus 
examined. 

INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

1) If the ovaries are normal in appearance, 
the test is negative. 

2) A positive test is indicated by freshly 
ruptured follicles (corpora hemorrhagica) on 
each ovary. These occur as one, to as high as 
fourteen bright or dark red conical elevations 
about 2 mm, in diameter, with a small pitlike 
depression in the center. The ovaries and 
uterus are enlarged and the uterus is usually 
congested. 

Notes: 1) This test is applicable in the mare 
only between the forty-fifth and ninetieth days 
following conception. Tests made before or 
after this period are not reliable. 

2) Certain pathologic conditions may rarely 
cause false reactions, but a positive test is quite 
reliable—probably well over 95 per cent. How- 
ever, a negative test should be viewed with 
suspicion if the sample was collected before 
the forty-fifth or after the ninetieth day. 

3) It is absolutely essential that the test 
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rabbit be individually housed for at least two 
weeks prior to the test, since ovulation may 
cur from being “hopped” by another female. 

4) The laparotomy wound may be sutured 
ind the rabbit reused for the same test in not 
ss than two weeks. During this period, of 
urse, the animal should be individually 
mused. However, unless these tests are being 
ade very frequently, the practice of reusing 
test animals may take more time and cause 
more trouble than can be saved by the pro- 
edure. Experimental work has’ shown that 
such test animals are quite satisfactory for food 
purposes. 

5) The Friedman test for human pregnancy 
s the same as the method outlined above, ex- 
ept that 7 to 10 ce. of freshly voided morning 
irine is injected intravenously instead of the 
serum. Interpretation of the test results is the 
same. The human test should not be made 
ntil the normal menstrual period has been 
issed at least ten days. This test is about 99 
per cent accurate. False positive tests are ob- 

ined occasionally during the menopause, and 

rare cases where certain pathologic condi- 
tions may exist. False negative tests are ob- 
tained in cases where the sample was collected 
too early, and in those rare cases where very 
small quantities of the choriogonadotrophic 
hormone are being secreted. 


B) Rar Test ror EquINE PREGNANCY 


This method has an advantage, in that it is 
pplicable between the 45th and 145th day fol- 
wing conception. However, it has disadvan- 
tages, in that it is frequently difficult for prac- 
tioners in many areas to obtain laboratory 
ts, and the test is more difficult and requires 
ore time than the rabbit test. The rat test 
s too complex to be included here. References 
it may be found in the literature. 


Of the several chemical tests proposed, the 
Cubani” test has received the greatest atten- 
tion in veterinary medicine. Generally speak- 
ing, there is no reliable chemical test for preg- 
nancy. 


For those who have the equipment for, 
or are interested in more detailed and 
elaborate laboratory tests, the following 


references are suggested: 
Rebrassier, R. E.: Methods of Diagnosis of In- 
testinal Parasites of Small Animals. Cornell Vet., 
(1940): 133. 
Benbrook, E. A.: Fecal Examination for Evidence 
f Parasitism in Domestic Animals. J.A.V.M.A., 
(1929), 1009. 
_ Simmons: Laboratory Methods of the U. S. Army. 
“ea and Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kolmer and Boerner: Approved Laboratory Tech- 
. Appleton and Century Co., New York. 
Kelser and Schoening: Manual of Veterinary Bac- 
teriology. Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Natural Case of Canary Malaria ee ey 


BEAUDETTE, 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


On AuG. 11, 1943, J.H.G., of Red Bank, | 
N. J. presented a dead but well preserved 
canary for examination. According to the 
owner, this was the third young bird todie  —— 
in a lot of 75 young (hatched in March) e 
and 25 adults all of which were kept in = 
out-of-door cages. The postmortem exami- | 
nation showed acute swelling of the liver 
and spleen. The latter measured 15 mm. | 
by 4mm. A culture was taken from the 
liver, and a blood smear made from the > 
heart. 

Since the original stock had come from 
another New Jersey breeder whose birds 
had suffered two serious outbreaks from 
which, on one occasion, a paracolon was | 
isolated, and on another occasion (Aug. 3, 
1943), Salmonella typhimurium was iso- 
lated, it was supposed that this too might 
be a bacterial infection. In fact, the sup- 
position was strengthened by the acutely | 
swollen liver and spleen. However, incu- 
bation of the liver culture showed that no © 
growth of any kind developed; therefore, _ 
the blood smear was stained with Wright’s 
and examined. The blood was found to 
be infected with a Plasmodium. Since the 
nucleus of the host cell was displaced by 
the roundish gametocytes, and since the 
pigment granules of the latter were coarse __ 
and elongated, it is probable that the para- _ 
site was Plasmodium cathemerium.! 

When the owner was notified of the diag- 
nosis on Aug. 12, he was advised to screen 
the outdoor cages to exclude mosquitoes. 
Recently, a letter was directed to the owner 
to inquire whether or not screening was 
resorted to and, if so, what effect it had. 
His reply dated Jan. 5, stated that the 
1/4 inch wire of the aviary was immedi- 
ately covered with regular mosquito wire 
and that no more birds died at that time. 
Later, about eight young died, which the 
owner decided was due to improper feed- 
ing, and more recently two more young 
birds died from an unknown cause. 

It is interesting to note that while nat- 


a 


» 


ural infection of canaries is rather rare, 


Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricul- | 
tural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, de- 
partment of poultry husbandry. 
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at least two other cases have been found 


ive One of these was reported in 
- California by Harmon? and the other in 
New Jersey by Hudson.* In both cases, 
the was identified as P. cathemer- 


The Identification of the Avian 
18, (1938) : 565-575. 
“Harmon, C. M.: A Fatal Case of Spontaneous 
‘Malaria in a Canary. J.A.V.M.A., 101, (1942) : 502. 
*Hudson, C. B.: Spontaneous Malaria in Canaries. 
J.A.V.M.A., 104, (1944): 158. 


ce oa When a frank doctor of veterinary medi- 


cine asked the other day “What in the deuce 
is a hamster?” we thought it equally frank 
to confess that our acquaintance with this 
laboratory rodent is not so old either. It 


dates back to 1937 when L. Enos eg 


pathologist of the BAI in Chicago, let us 
in on the secret that the hamster (—Cri- 
cetus, spp.) was better than the guinea pig 
for certain investigational work. So, out- 
side a specialized realm, not knowing the 
hamster may not be as grossly ignorant as 
it may seem. A quick glance through refer- 
ence material shows that most of it is dated 
in the late 1930’s. 

The hamster is a somewhat coarse-haired 
rodent of the Muridae (rat) family, native 
of eastern Europe and Asia, which has been 
found to possess advantageous susceptibili- 
ties to certain pathogenic microérganisms. 


The Laboratory Examination 

in Diagnosis 

Inasmuch as laboratory findings have 
come into the field of clinical work by leaps 
and bounds during the last two decades 
and are now conceded to be indispensable 
to the successful handling of many diseases, 
veterinarians may be thankful for the 


coéperation received from state and com- 


mercial laboratories. The “serum indus. 
try” is especially active in this connection, 
not only in maintaining modern laborator-. 
ies and experienced technicians but also 
in aid given in the field by expert clinical 
pathologists. Accurate diagnoses have re. 
placed guess work in a large way, thanks 
to the laboratories. But never to be for. 
gotten is the fact that despite the new 
order, which is somewhat newer in veteri- 
nary than in human medicine, the respon. 
sibility of making the diagnosis still rests 
with the clinician—the person who collects 
the specimens and knows all of the details 
of the problem at hand, the only person 
competent to correlate the laboratory find- 
ing with the “bedside” observation. Each 
can help, or plague, the other, because in- 
ductive reasoning remains the dominant 
factor in diagnosing disease. 


Pullorum Disease and Avian Coccidiosis 


When the survivors of the hatches escape 
pullorum disease they are still in danger 
of being wiped out by coccidiosis. In keep- 
ing the mortality of poultry high, no twain 
of maladies is comparable. They are the 
famous killers of the domestic fowl and the 
irony of it is that every part of their 
nature is an open book. The one is bacil- 
lary, the other protozoan and neither has 
anything that is out of the range of the 
weapons of extermination. Pullorum dis- 
ease and coccidiosis are good examples of 
costly diseases of animals that could be 
banished from the earth but which, para- 
doxically, continue to take their cut—ex- 
amples proving that science leads the pro- 
cession while its application lumbers behind. 


Vaccinate Pigs After Weaning Time 


Veterinarians of Iowa, Nebraska, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, and South Da- 
kota are persuading swine owners to vat- 
cinate their pigs against cholera about 
two weeks after weaning as the best means 
of insuring lifelong immunity, at minimum 
cost and trouble. The higher cost, greater 
difficulty in handling, and the setback from 
vaccinating older hogs is pointed out by Dr. 
W. M. MacKellar of the BAI in a release 
of the USDA dated May 9. 
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Sulfur for Coccidiosis in Lambs 


Ground crude sulfur added to the feed of 
lambs at the rate of 0.5 to 1.5 per cent of 
the ration prevents the development of 
occidiosis. The value of this treatment 
vas determined by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA, through experiments con- 
ducted at a large feeding establishment in 
Nebraska. Sulfaguanidine has also proved 
beneficial as_ a preventive, but the cost is 

high and the drug is more difficult to ad- 
minister. The test, lasting seventy-two 
lays, was made on 1,400 lambs and with 
proper controls to check the results. Sulfur 
in excess of 1.5 per cent produced an ob- 
jectionable laxative action, dos- 
age proved to be harmless. 


Ly 


Coccidial and Verminous 
Diarrhea in Cattle 


Coccidiosis and stomach worms are two 

ymmon causes of diarrhea in cattle, though 
liarrhea of dietary origin is not uncommon. 
Both are detected by microscopic examina- 
tion of fecal samples. However, the symp- 
toms are often sufficiently characteristic to 
make a tentative diagnosis while waiting 
for the laboratory report. Coccidiosis is 
manifested in a few days by a _ severe 
lysentery. The milk flow is depressed, ap- 
petite diminished and the patient weak, 
anemic, and in poor condition. Peristalsis 
of the entire intestinal tract is suspended. 
The treatment consists of daily doses of 
sulfanilamide for six days: 1 gr. per 
pound of body weight on the first day and 
0.75 gr. per pound for the next five days. 
If started early, this treatment will cure 
most of the cases. Severe cases should 
be given tannic acid enemas and suppor- 
tive treatment of dextrose solution and 
whole blood, intravenously. Preventive 
treatment consists of interrupting the life 

cle of the organism, including disinfec- 
tion ef stables. 

Stomach-worm disease is recognized by 
detecting the presence of worm ova in the 
feces, microscopically. Haemonchus con- 
‘ortus is the most common parasite found. 

iarrhea of the dysentery type is the most 

mmon symptom, together with “bottle 
jaw,” generalized dropsy, anemia, loss of 
appetite, and decreased lactation. Pheno- 
thiazine is the drug of choice. The dose 


seribes in revealing detail the various tests 
use for the diagnosis of bovine mastitis 


is 1.5 oz. per 100 lb. of body weight, maxi- t bil 
mum 6.5 oz. The treatment may be re- 

peated in a week or ten days. a 
edema about the throat may be lanced ee ae 
let the accumulated serum drain out. Feed- ee 
ing and watering with a stomach tube is , 
practiced if the throat is gravely sore. Case 
reports are appended.—R. B. Helming, 
D.V.M., Cresco, lowa, in the lowa Veteri- 


narian, June, 1944. 
Ro 


Tests for Bovine Mastitis 
Dairy Bacteriologist J. M. Frayer, Ver-| 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Milk Technology, March-April, 1944) de- 


or are worth naming since space for- 


Physical examina- Strip-cup test 
tion Catalase test 4 
Brom-thymol-blue Microscopic Examina- . 
test tion 
Chlorine test 
Modified Whiteside 
test 


Not the least important in clinical and sige “ 
laboratory work is cultivating the acquain- 
tance of both the principles and the tech- 
niques involved in these means of detecting 
the presence of infections in the bovine i 
udder. 
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The Early Nineteenth Century ss 
Veterinary Surgeon 


Balzac (1799-1850), famous French nov- — 
elist, in his La Couisine Bette wrote: “I 
mean to remain a humble doctor of the tt 
faculty of social medicine, a veterinary © 
surgeon for incurable maladies. 

s/V. C. Pauhlman, Puyallup, Wash. 


Because Monsieur Balzac, was sorely per- 
turbed over the incurable ills of society, 
the veterinary surgeons of long, long ago 
must already have made a deep impression 
on the: folk of his day.—Ed. 


The susceptibility of mammals to tetanus "ans 
is highest in man and lowest in dogs. The 
descending scale is man, white mouse, 
guinea pig, rabbit, soliped, and dog. The 
susceptibility of chickens is power than 
that of the dog. ad 
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The Liver in Veterinary Medicine 


The liver of herbivorous animals carries a 
heavy load, but it seems to be so “fearfully 
and wonderfully made” that it more gen- 
erally escapes clinically recognizable mor- 
bidity than the liver of the human being. 
Structural and functional derangement of 
the liver is more often detected in the au- 
topsy room and abattoir than in the living 
animal. Liver diseases in clinical veterinary 
medicine are comparable to most of the 
avitamoses. Pathognomonic syndromes are 
lacking in our rude diagnostic methods. 


A Case of Sporotrichosis in a Horse 


Major T. C. Jones and Capt. Fred C. 
Maurer of the Veterinary Corps, U. S. 
Army describe a case of sporotrichosis 
(Bul. U. S. Army Med. Dept. March, 1944) 
in an army mount purchased in Chicago in 
1940 and shipped to the Front Royal Re- 
mount Depot. The infection first appeared 
on the forearm in October, 1941, in the 
form of numerous, subcutaneous abscesses 
which responded to local antiseptic treat- 
ment. The horse was readmitted to the 
hospital in March, 1942, again showing nu- 
merous abscesses on the forearm, and 
others on the breast and shoulder. Not re- 
sponding to medical treatment the 
abscesses were extirpated in June and 
July, 1942. The wounds healed and the 
subject was turned out to pasture, but was 
readmitted for treatment in April, 1943. 
The lesions were again removed surgically 
and treatment with potassium iodide by 
mouth was initiated. There was no re- 
currence two months later. Study of puru- 
lent material disclosed the presence of 
Sporotrichum schencki — gram-positive, 
ovoid bodies which stained with difficulty. 
Grown on maltose agar, the organism 
formed filamentéus hyphae and spores. The 
disease was reproduced from cultures in 
mice, hamsters, rats and in a_ horse. 
Guinea pigs and rabbits were negative. 
Typical specimens were isolated from the 
experimental animals. 

Sporothrichosis occurs in man and in 
horses, the clinical tableau is somewhat 
similar to that of epizoétic lymphangitis 
and cutaneous glanders (farcy). The es- 
tablished case should not be difficult to dif- 


ferentiate from ulcerative lymphanzgitis 
(Priesz-Nocard disease), the more acute, 
and explosive wartime plague affecting the 
legs of horses. 


| 


Period of Incubation of ‘Rabies fe 

Charles W. Bower, president of the 
AVMA, tabulates the usual period of ipn- 
cubation of rabies as follows in The Kan- 
sas Stockman: 


Animal Days 

exit cd 14 to 60 


The period in the human being is given 
as ten to ninety days, depending upon the 
location of the bite. The author mentions 
a canine case in which the incubation period 
was seven months. 


Thyroid and Adrenals 


The thyroid gland at the neck and the 
adrenal glands in the renal zone, largest 
of the endocrines, are both regulators of 
somatic energy. The thyroid governs “con- 
stant energy,” the adrenals “flash energy.” 
The energy of a plodding plow horse and 
the placid elephant proceeds under the 
stimulus of the thyroid while the flash 
energy of the cat or tiger springing upon 
their prey is governed by the adrenals. 
A study of the relative weights of these 
organs in 3,734 animals* showed that na- 
ture provides the relative needs. In the 
slow-going animals, the weights are about 
the same, whereas in the quick, flashy crea- 
tures, the adrenals are as much as four 
time larger than the thyroid, the obvious 
intention being to supply a great deal of 
energy quickly. To be remembered is that 
the little pituitary at the base of the brain 
holds the reins over both. As is often said 
the “pituitary is maestro of the whole 
endocrine orchestra.” 


*Crile, cited by Frank W. Lane: “Glands, Sources 
of Vital Energy.”’ Science Digest, July, 1944. 
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FURNISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 


The Use of caine: Containing Substitutes for Bone Meal in ' | 
Livestock Feeding, with Particular Reference to the Fluorine Hazard oe i 


The searcity of bone meal for animal 
feeding has raised a number of problems 
concerning substitute sources of phos- 

orus. Thesé problems include (1) the 
most advantageous use of phosphorus-con- 
taining feeds, (2) the conservation of 
phosphorus by the avoidance of excessive 
supplies to livestock, and (3) the avoidance 

f chronic fluorosis in livestock when min- 
eral phosphates containing fluorine are 
ised as ration supplements. 


PHOSPHORUS IN FEEDS 


Whole grains will generally contain 0.25 
0.40 per cent of phosphorus and hays 
from 0.15 to 0.25 per cent on the approxi- 
mate dry basis. In many areas of the 
untry, hays, ranges, and pastures con- 
tain so little phosphorus (0.10% or less) 
as to be seriously deficient in this element 
for livestock feeding. The plant protein 
ncentrates from the available analyses 
ll average, on the approximate dry basis: 


phosphorus 
(%) 
cottonseed meal 1.19 
linseed meal 0.84 
soybean oil meal 0.61 
peanut oil meal 0.55 
corn gluten meal 0.42 


0.9 per cent phosphorus, meat meal 1.6 
per cent, tankage (60% protein) 3.8 per 
cent phosphorus, and fish meals from 2.5 
to 5.5 per cent. 

By combining protein concentrates with 
grain and grain products to produce ra- 
tions and grain mixtures containing ade- — 
quate levels of protein for livestock, the 
phosphorus content of the mixture is gen- _ 
erally raised above 0.3 per cent and may — 
be raised considerably above 0.4 per cent. 
Since both in the maintenance and in the 
growth of farm animals there is a close 
relationship between the requirement for 
protein and the requirement for phos- 

«Phorus, it follows that the higher the phos- 
phorus requirement, the greater the pro- 
portion of protein concentrate that should 
be included in the ration, and, as a result, 
the greater the proportion of phosphorus 
thus included. 


PHOSPHORUS REQUIREMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


The phosphorus requirements of livestock 
have been determined within rather narrow 
limits, especially for poultry and swine, 
and may be expressed conveniently for the 
purpose of this report in percentages of 
phosphorus in the total ration expressed on 
the approximately dry (8 to 10% moisture) 


: Te y basis. Good support may be found in the 
By-products from wheat ‘milling contain jiterature for the following values: 
hosphorus in following percentages: ae 
(%) Poultry: growing chick 0.45 to 0.20 
wheat bran 1.32 laying hen 0.45 
red dog flour 0.51 Swine: growing pig 0.40 to 0.20 x” 
pregnant sow 
Animal protein concentrates are also lactating sow 0.40 ae 
h in phosphorus, but quite variably so 
n many cases. Dried skimmilk will average Cattle: growing calf 0.30 to 0.15 
—— pregnant cow 0.15 to 0.30 
.bstracted from the tenth report of the Commit- lactating cow 0.30 
~ Nutrition of the National Research Council, 
Shington, D. C. The report was prepared by ce. 7a 
H. H. Mitchell, University of Illinois. Sheep: 0. 15 
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3 Br A comparison of the phosphorus require- 
ments of farm animals expressed as neces- 
sary percentages of phosphorus on the 
basis of total dry feed, with the phosphorus 
contents of farm feeds, indicates that, when 
protein and vitamin D are supplied in ade- 
- quate amounts, the occasions when a phos- 
phorus mineral is needed to supplement 
_ farm rations should be rather exceptional. 
$Such occasions would arise especially when 
: e hays and forages abnormally low in phos- 
4 phorus, less than 0.10—0.12 per cent, con- 
stitute the sole ration, or very nearly so. 
itu --'The situation can be presented in a some- 
cea what different way, namely, on the basis 
fs ee of the ratio of phosphorus requirement to 
ae protein requirement by the animal, and 
_ the ratio of the content of phosphorus to 
that of protein in plant feeds. In very 
, a early growth, about 0.04 lb. of phosphorus 
ee is required per pound of protein required, 
3% while in the fully grown animal the ratio 
is approximately 0.02 Ib. of phosphorus per 
ei ty pound of protein. In the cereal grains, the 
ae ratio of phosphorus to protein varies on the 
average from 0.027 to 0.033 lb. of phos- 
phorus to each pound of protein, and in the 
_ vegetable protein concentrates, the phos- 
ge phorus-to-protein ratio varies from 0.015 
ae 0.030 to 1.0. In animal protein concen- 
“4 a containing considerable bone, the 
_ ratio may be much higher than these. Such 
- considerations would lead to the conclusion 
again that, if the protein in a ration is 
raised to an adequate level by the proper 
combination of available feeds, the phos- 
phorus may be simultaneously raised to an 
adequate level in most cases, without the 
ae need for a mineral supplement. Possibly 
the very young chick or pig would be ex- 
eo, to this statement, if animal pro- 


MINERAL PHOSPHATES 


In No. 


113 of the reprint and circular 


ie the Committee on Animal Nutrition sum- 
_ marized the experimental evidence of the 
toxicity to livestock of the fluorine in vari- 

a ous minerals used as calcium and phos- 
phorus supplements.' From a critical study 
pe ea published data of a quantitative nature, 

: tie: appeared that a concentration of 0.01 per 


35) NS 1An abstract of this circular appeared in the 
oe JOURNAL (August, 1943). 


cent of fluorine in the total dry ration j 
approximately borderline between safe ar 
unsafe levels for swine, sheep, and cattk 
while for chickens the borderline level 
about 0.05 per cent. However, in the i 
terest of safety, the Committee was mu 
more conservative in its recommendation 
which specified permissible levels of fluorir 
in the total dry feed of 0.003 per cent fe 
cattle, sheep and swine, and 0.015 per cent 
for chickens. For the total grain ration of 
sheep and cattle, these permissible level; 
are equivalent in general to 0.006 and 0.004 
per cent fluorine, respectively. The equiva- 
lent percentages of rock phosphate (con- 
taining 3.5% fluorine) in the grain mix- 
ture, dry basis, are 0.086 per cent fo 
swine, 0.11 per cent for cattle, 0.17 per cent 
for sheep, and 0.43 per cent for poultry. 
These concentrations of rock phosphat 
would contribute only minimal proportion 
of phosphorus to the grain mixtures o 
livestock, equivalent to 0.01 to 0.06 pe 
cent. However, 
are now on the market that are guarantee 
to contain 0.1 per cent of fluorine or less 
not much, if any, more than steam bon 
meal. If added to grain mixtures to pro- 
vide 0.003, 0.004, and 0.006 per cent fluor- 
ine, they could constitute 3 to 6 per cent 
of these mixtures and could contribute 0.6 
to 1.2 per cent of phosphorus, assuming a 
phosphorus content of 20 per cent. Ob- 
viously, such products are entirely ade- 
quate, in proportions that are quite safe t 
feed, to supply all of the phosphorus neede 
by livestock, even for long periods of time 
Furthermore, some of these defluorinated 
dicalcium phosphates have been tested for 
the availability of their phosphorus to ani- 
mals by two members of the Committee and 
have been found to compare favorably i 
this respect with bone meal, or not to diffe 
seriously from it. The metaphosphate o! 
calcium, however, is definitely inferior i 
the availability of its phosphorus. 
However, in volume production it seem: 
to be difficult to defluorinate rock phosphat 
so that the fluorine content is reducec 
much, if any, below 1 per cent. A phos 
phate containing 1 per cent of fluorine anc 
14 per cent of phosphorus could be used 
to the extent of only 0.3 to 0.6 per cent o! 
the grain mixture to comply with thé 
recommendations of the Committee, an¢ 
would contribute only 0.04 to 0.08 per cen! 


defluorinated phosphates § 
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f phosphorus. For poultry, it could con- 
stitute 1.5 per cent of the grain mixture 
and would contribute 0.2 per cent of phos- 
shorus. Even in such amount, it may be 
sufficient to make up any likely deficiency 
phosphorus that may exist in practical 
rm rations. 
However, if considerable excesses of 
,osphorus are to be added in mineral form 
farm rations to provide a wide margin 
f safety, and in particular to assure ade- 
ate levels when sufficient vitamin D is 
t present in the ration, or sufficient ex- 
sure to sunlight is not provided or avail- 
ible, then obviously a fluorine hazard may 
e incurred if mineral phosphates are used 
provide this excess. The danger would 
t seem to be great in short periods of 
eding, such as in the preparation of pigs 
r market, if the fluorine levels in the 
tion reach the borderline values of 0.01 
r cent of the total dry feed for beef cat- 
, sheep, and swine, and 0.05 per cent for 
ultry. On this basis, a phosphate con- 
taining 1 per cent of fluorine and 14 per 
ent of phosphorus could be used in the 
grain mixture of beef cattle, sheep, swine, 
d poultry to the extent of 1, 1.5, 2.0, and 
5 per cent, respectively, and would con- 
tribute to the grain mixture 0.14, 0.21, 0.28, 
ind 0.70 per cent of phosphorus, respec- 
tively. These proportions of added phos- 
phorus to a grain ration, properly balanced 
th respect to protein, should provide a 
easonable margin of safety, even more so 
f the ration contains some animal protein 
feeds carrying a high proportion of bone. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee, on the basis of the above 
isiderations, recommends that the pres- 
scarcity of bone meal for animal feed- 

‘ be met mainly by conserving what bone 
al is available and by using fluorine- 
earing phosphates sparingly. The need 
any mineral supplements of phosphorus 
farm rations adequately provided with 
tein is far less than is commonly sup- 
posed and such supplements generally may 
e dispensed with entirely in the feeding 
f most livestock under conditions designed 
favor the best utilization of dietary 
hosphorus, i.e., a liberal supply of vitamin 
ind an adequate but not excessive supply 
calcium. This is particularly true of 
eef and dairy cattle and of sheep, except 
vhen subsisting largely on forages seri- 


ously deficient in phosphorus (0.10% or 
less on the dry basis), and of swine and = 
poultry except possibly in the early stages 
of growth. The conditions referred to 
above include the avoidance of an excess Bare’ 
of calcium by an injudicious use of lime- _ 
stone and other carbonates of calcium as | 
supplements to rations, and the provision 
of adequate to liberal proportions of vita- 
min D in rations in the form of a potent | 
fish oil, an irradiated sterol or sun cured 
hay, or adequate access of the animal to 
sunlight. The need for large amounts of 
calcium by the laying hen may depress the . 
utilization of phosphorus to such an extent ~~ 
as to warrant the use of a mineral supple- is 
ment of phosphorus, especially if liberal — 
levels of vitamin D or its equivalent in sun-  — 
light is not provided. If much of the phos- | 
phorus in a ration is provided by heated en 
feeds presumably devoid of phosphatase, 
such as soybean meal, a high utilization of 
phosphorus can be expected to follow the 
inclusion in the ration of field-cured alfalfa 
leaf meal, or access to range or pasture. 
Otherwise, it may be advisable to use a 
mineral phosphate to raise the phosphorus _ 
level above that usually adequate. tax 
The use of excessive amounts of mineral | 
phosphorus supplements to provide, for ex- 
ample, twice as much or more of the ele- | 
ment than is needed in a ration, is without _ 
benefit at all times, and, in times of scarcity 
of bone meal and other safe phosphorus 
compounds, is wasteful of materials that 
can be put to use, and may incur a danger- 
ous hazard if fluorine-bearing phosphates 
are resorted to. Raw rock phosphate 
should not be used, for this reason, in 
amounts that can provide more than inap- 
preciable additions of phosphorus to grain 
mixtures. Defluorinated phosphates con- 
taining 0.1 per cent of fluorine or less are 
safe under all reasonable conditions of use. 
Defluorinated phosphates containing up to 
1 per cent of fluorine may be used in 
amounts to contribute considerable phos- 
phate additions to grain mixtures, but only 
by raising the content of fluorine in the 
ration to levels that are borderline between 
the safe and the unsafe. While poultry, 
of all classes of farm livestock, seem least 
susceptible to the harmful effects of dietary 
fluorine, it is well to remember that border- _ 
line levels of fluorine (0.035 to 0.070%) in > 
the rations of laying hens may raise the > 
fluorine content of the yolks of the eggs 
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produced to three or four times normal 
(from 0.08 to 0.35 mg. per 100 Gm.). This 
result may have some bearing on the value 
of the egg in the human diet and on the 
hatchability of the egg if produced in a 
breeding flock. 

Since the fluorine content of these so- 
called “defluorinated” phosphate minerals 
limits rather severely the extent to which 
they can safely be used in animal feeding, 
it is recommended that feed control of- 
ficials take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to assure the buyer that the fluorine 
content is within the guaranteed limit. _ 


Ammoniated Sugar Beet Pulp as a 
New Nitrogenous Feed for Ruminants 


Considerable evidence has recently accu- 
mulated to show that ruminants are able 
to use certain nitrogenous compounds such 
as urea and ammonium bicarbonate as a 
substitute for part of their protein require- 
ment—the microérganisms in the rumen 
being able to convert these nitrogen bear- 
ing compounds into bacterial protoplasm 
protein, which later becomes available for 
the use of the animal. 

This experiment was set up to determine 
if beet pulp, which had been treated 
with ammonia, would support satisfactory 
growth when added to a basal ration which 
supplied only 6.94 per cent total protein. 
Holstein calves, weighing from 275 to 325 
lb., fed the basal ration, failed to make 
satisfactory gains in weight and showed 
symptoms of a protein deficiency. They 
became very thin, developed a sharp back- 
boned hump, a pot belly, a rough shaggy 
coat, and a listless gait. 

The addition of a suitable amount of the 
ammoniated beet pulp to the unsatisfactory 
basal ration gave almost as good growth 
as when toasted soybean meal was added 
to the basal ration as an additional source 
of protein. The animals receiving the 
ammoniated beet pulp grew at a rate of 
about 1.6 lb. per day as compared with a 
growth rate of 1.96 lb. per day for one 
animal fed the soybean meal. 

The authors suggest the possibility that 
the microérganisms in the rumen were 
unable to use the nitrogen in the ration 
containing the ammoniated beet pulp for 
the synthesis of proteins which will supply 


B vitamins. 
_ that the various B vitamins are not dietary 
essentials for the ruminant, as they are 


all of the amino acids which are necessary 
for satisfactory growth—/(H. C. Miller, 
Journal of Dairy Science, 27, March 1945, 


225-241.) 


The B Vitamin Requirements of 
the Horse 


Relatively little information has been 
available concerning the nutrition of the 
horse as compared with other farm animals. 
This has been especially true with respect 
to their requirements for members of the 
It has been well established 


produced by the symbiotic action of micro- 
organisms in the rumen. This experiment 
was set up to determine the requirements 
of the horse for certain members of the 
vitamin B complex. 

In the investigations which were carried 
on over a period of nearly three years, the 
growth promoting properties of rations 
containing varying levels of three members 
of the B complex (riboflavin, niacin, and 
pantothenic acid) were tested on Shetland 
ponies, 

As a result of the work, the authors con- 
clude that riboflavin and pantothenic acid 
are both dietary essentials for the horse. 
Their studies indicate that 44 mg. of ribo- 
flavin per kilogram of body weight satisfies 
the requirements of the horse for this vita- 
min. They do not give the requirements 
for pantothenic acid. They conclude that 
niacin is either not a dietary essential for 
the horse or that its requirement is so low 
that it was supplied by their basal ration 
which contained less than 0.8 mg. of niacin 
per 100 Gm.—| P. B. Pearson, M. K. Shey- 
bani, and H. Schmidt, Journal of Animal 


Through an isinetleiad reached by all 
interests concerned, New Zealand, in No- 
vember, 1943, became the first country to 
enforce stated regulations on the grading 
of meat derived from farm animals. Poul- 
try and fish are exempt. In this country, 
where meat grading is voluntary, only 4 
small percentage of the civilian’s meat is 
graded. For the Army, however, meat is 
graded under regulations of the OPA and 
the grading is done for the Quartermaster 
Department by the Veterinary Corps. 


Journ: AY. M.A. 
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UNDER THE PRESENT operations of live- 
stock sanitary science in the United States, 
the historic discovery of Marion Dorset 


and his coworkers, Niles and McBryde, 
has sunk from the sublime to the ridic- 
ous. On that account, it seems par- 
yable to bring up the hackneyed subject 

f farmer vaccination from time to time. 
Silence can breed contempt. The veteri- 
nary profession might be judged too in- 

mpetent to solve the problems intrusted 

its keeping, or indicted for neglect of 
ity in wartime. 

It seems to be true that some Cornbelt 
farmers are beginning to ponder the prac- 
tice of seattering a deadily virus over the 
soil of their land, and thus perpetuate a 
major hazard to swine breeders. They go 

errily on with disease-making methods 

stead of backing up the kind of eradica- 
tion programs that brought rich returns 
to other branches of farm-animal produc- 
tion. Sadly, the expert livestock sanitarian 
has seen the handling of hog cholera sink 

the level of ridicule in spite of his pro- 
tests. 

Furthermore, seeding down American 
farms with the virus of a deadly livestock 

sease is but one of the harmful deroga- 

ns. In effect, farmer vaccination bar- 
ades veterinary science from the hoglot, 
ta time other grave diseases, like swine 
ysipelas and virulent enteritides, are be- 
ming so embarrassing that Science is 

beckoned to come in to unravel man-made 
mplications which baffle even the best 
nical pathologists. 

And lastly, the worn-out contention that 

terinarians oppose farmer vaccination 

selfish reasons has beautifully un- 
rsed itself. Goodness gracious! The 

2 of hog-cholera virus by farmers has 

veloped simultaneously with the greatest 

‘ning power that the Middlewest veteri- 

rians have ever enjoyed. Whether co- 

idental to other factors or not, the fact 


~ Farmer Vaccination of Hogs 


remains that, since scientific methods were 
pushed aside Cornbelt veterinarians have _ 
had bigger and better meal tickets year by | 
year. In addition, free-for-all scattering — 
of hog-cholera virus has set such a bad 
example in disease control among other 
livestock that veterinarians find it ex- 
pedient to flock to the Cornbelt to set up — 
their workshops. It’s a case of “come on 
in, the water is fine.” 

The hunch to raise this moot question at 
this moment was the following news item 
in the 5l-year-old magazine Pathfinder 
(June 5), reading: 


J, 


The real food threats for 1945 are two livestock diss 
eases . . . hog cholera and brucellosis of cattle. Re- 
cent surveys of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation show that brucellosis (e.g. contagious abortion 
of cattle) is the greatest threat in 16 states, and hog 
cholera is No. | menace in I1 states. 


While the whole world is looking more 
and more to scientists for leadership, as 
this brief news item shows, the Cornbelt 
farmer whom the country trusts to produce 
food is taken in the opposite direction at — 
a cost to American resources that can never © 
be computed. The seeding down of millions 
of acres with a grave livestock disease is 
not easily counted in dollars and cents, 
and, besides, the unmanaged use of hog- 
cholera virus is increasing the burden of 
keeping swine breeding from being 
wrecked, but for the group that carries on 
despite the tremendous handicap imposed 
by the misled farmers. 

Had the farmers’ leadership started a 
program of hog-cholera eradication instead 
of, or along with, farmer vaccination 
twenty-five years ago, hog cholera might 
now be mastered and the other infections 
now causing so much trouble could be 
more easily handled. J. S. Koen, after 
many years of close contact with the swine 
breeders of Towa and Illinois, told the 
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EDITORIAL 


Jour. A.V.M.A 


. ses are swine breeders will demand that 
a cholera be eradicated.” But, as the 
Canadian Journal of Public Health says of 
cheese-borne typhoid fever: “Democracy 
ts Yom = continue to suffer from its own vices— 
the unwritten rule by which expediency 
rather than principle governs policy.” 
The individual farmer has always been 
the best friend and sponsor of the indi- 
ie veterinarian. So, we do not use 
“farmer vaccination” as an impolite criti- 
_ cism The term represents more regret 
.— censure, because in retrospect it is 
undisputably a march backward of twenty- 
a five years in the handling of a grave threat 
to a large proportion of America’s wealth, 
and a _ strange bedfellow for farmers, 
= while the world is torn by conflict and our 
os ountry is dissipating its resources at a 
terrific rate in a struggle for survival. 
Farmer vaccination cannot survive indefi- 
 nitely. It is out of step with the march of 
mankind. The question of expediency is 
not discussed here because, to be fair, that 
would only bring out faults on both sides 
to no good purpose. Nothing is expedient 
now except to reduce the incidence of farm- 
animal diseases. In the epic of that ef- 
fort—past, present, and future—the names 
of Salmon, Melvin, Mohler, Miller, and the 
coéperating state veterinarians will cer- 
tainly outlive the champions of antiscienti- 
fic practices in the field of livestock sanitary 
; science. The brightest clouds in the ugly 
ee sky are the official and commercial groups 


~ 


Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
by the government. 


Mexican Veterinarians Complete Special Work 


They are (left to right): 
Hernandez, Carlos Cruz Manjarrez, and Raul Huerta Campi. 


— 


who stand steadfast against the unregy. 
lated use of hog-cholera virus. 

This piece is not just another orthodox 
warcry; it is far-reaching. “Farmer Vac 
cination” is but the headline for a thrall 
overtaking the American people, a warning 
from an impersonal thing—veterinary 
science—that playing around with diseas 
sacrifices the enduring power the United 
States will need aplenty when the war is 
over. The health of plant, man, and anima! 
is the issue and the text. Other diseases 
than hog cholera are embraced. If national 
weakness, destitute farmers, unemployment, 
poverty and hunger are wanted, diseases of 
farm animals cannot fail to satisfy the 
wisher. “Cattle Disease Spreads, Grave 
Situation Seen, Law Violated” is a headline 
in the July 2, issue of the Arkansas Gazette 
(Little Rock) under which an inquiring re. 
porter, the state veterinarian, and a county 
farm adviser warn the people of that state 
that the unlawful sale of anthrax vaccine by 
drugstores and feed merchants is respon- 
sible not only for the death of 2,000 cattle in 
one county (Cross), but also for the sweep- 
ing of anthrax to other parts of the state. 
They also give warning that surrounding 
states may have to clap a quarantine on 
Arkansas farmers to protect the nation 
against the harmful teachings of a pre- 
sumably scientific producer of biological 
products which is encouraging farmer 
vaccination. 

Science bides its time and always wins, 
although in the case of hog cholera, it has 
used up a gosh-awful lot of patience. 


These four Mexican veterinarians have finished their special work in meat and milk hygiene 2! 
Each of them was either in the Mexican Army or employec 
Drs. Adrian Ezeta Gonzales, Alfonso Alexande: 
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EDITORIAL 


he American Medical Association 


For the making of comparisons with our 
pwn national and international JOURNAL, 
eterinarians ought to be interested in the 
following figures gleaned from the annual 
report of officers, Organization Section, of 
the American Medical Association. 


Number of physicians 


Members of the A.M.A........ 124,452 
On mailing list of J.A.M.A.....108,452 
Foreign subscribers .......... 2,232 
Foreign fellows ............. 56 ne 


In the pursuit of its task, the A.M.A. 
publishes nine periodicals in addition to 

lely circulated reports—last year 46,000 
by the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
alone—and maintains liaison with 2,054 
county societies and a component associa- 

n in each of the states and territories, 
except Alaska and the Canal Zone. 

[he report shows a substantial increase 
of income from advertisements, member- 
ship dues, and book and reprint sales, over 
the previous year. Members were lost to 

e Army, Navy, and Public Health Serv- 

e in 28 states, while gains were made in 
27 states and territories. 

Inasmuch as about 69 per cent of total 
physicians (185,903 124,452) belong to 
he A.M.A., the percentage of the whole 
and by states (as a meter of social delecta- 
ion among men of medicine) adds up, ap- 
proximately, to the same figures as in the 
veterinary profession. The marvel of the 
A.M.A., as seen in its annual report, is its 
many activities and liaisons which (in our 
proper sphere) the AVMA is only begin- 

ng to undertake. The physician’s national 
organization is a tireless task force, indeed, 
rom which veterinarians should be able to 


rut many a useful pattern. pr at 


n 1948, there were produced 3 million 
nds of phenothiazine, or enough to treat 
0 million animals. The estimated benefit 
lerived by the livestock industry is 25 
illion dollars, or to be ultraconservative, 
-) million dollars, for a single year. The 
tal cost of the research work leading to 
he discovery of its anthelmintic property 
but $10,000.—From the 


Colonel Foster Retired 


Col. Robert J. Foster (Corn. ’02), V.C., 
U. S. Army, effective Sept. 30, 1944, has 
been retired after thirty-nine years and 
one month in the veterinary military serv- 
ice, which he entered without commissioned 
rank to serve in two world wars and mount, 


Col. Robert J. Foster 


by gradual stages, to director of the 
Veterinary Division, Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice, with the rank of colonel. 

Besides his valiant efforts to obtain com- 
missioned rank for army veterinarians 
which was achieved in 1916, and service in 
the Philippines and Army of Occupation 
following World War I, Colonel Foster has 
the distinction of being the first veterinary 
officer to be elected president of the AVMA, 
an office in which he served with well-re- 
membered punch and dignity through the 
fiscal year of 1936-1937. His tenure is on a) 
record as one of important increase in ~ 
membership, and genergl interest, and ad- 
ministrative reforms, In recalling the dif- = 
ficult task of obtaining commissioned rank | 
for army veterinarians, the mind turns to ta 4a 
Hunter, Treacy, Turner, Plummer, Stan- 
cliff, Jewell and Foster, whose conduct in pales 
the line of duty won distinction for the 


ng) 


veterinary profession through merit. The sik 
retirement of Colonel Foster marks the end 
of an era of American veterinary history— spp 
and what an era of achievement! oe 
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Demodectic mange recently observed in a 


number of milk-goat herds in Missouri confirms 
the existence of caprine acariasis reported by 
- Eloise Cram, and Hardenbergh and Schlott- 


;  hauer in 1925. Although announced as rare in 


the United States, “it may be that its recogni- 
; tion is more rare than its occurrence.” 
disease is not fatal nor epizodtic. 


The 
The long 


—After A. J. Durant, 1944 
Photomicrograph of Demodex folliculorum var. 
caprae recovered from nodules of goat affected 
with follicular mange. 


hair of Toggenburgs hides the lesions. Pruritus 
is not a constant symptom, although some goats 
rub the lesions against objects. The lesions are 
nodules localized on the legs, neck, chest, shou!- 
ders, sides, and rump. The Missouri cases cor- 
responded in the size and number of nodules 
to those reported by Hardenbergh and Schlot- 
thauer—upward of 80 and 90. When opened, 
the nodules (0.5 to 1625 em. in diameter) were 
found to contain a puslike, cheesy material 
comprising débris, excretory products, and the 
masses of Demodex folliculorum var. caprae, 
shown in the photomicrograph (see figure). 
The spread of the disease was slow. But 1 
to 2 head of the herds were affected. The fact 
that the parasite enters the skin by way of the 
sebaceous or other glands, instead of the hair 
follicles as in the dog, accounts for the slow 
spread of the infection. The treatment con- 
sisted of clipping the goat, lancing the nodules, 


ABSTRACTS . 


treating the pus cavity with carbolic acid, and 
painting the area with tincture of iodine. Car. 
bolic acid kills the Demodex in one minute. 

The author points out that there are six mil. 
lion milk goats in the United States and that 
they produce about_ten million pounds of milk 
daily.—[A. J. Durant, Veterinary Department, 
College of Agriculture, University of Missouri: 
Demodectic Mange in the Milk Goat. The Milk 
Goat World, 29, (May, 1944): 1-4. 


Tropical Mycoses 


Tropical diseases due to the higher fungi, 
rare in this country, will gradually become 
more common with the return of a large num- 
ber of men from the tropical theaters of war. 
To learn how to recognize them is the duty of 
physicians. The problem is made more complex 
through lack of knowldge concerning the classi- 
fication of this group of parasitic infections. 

Among the Ascomycetes are: piedra tricho- 
sporosis, a fungous disease affecting the shaft 
of the hair; rhinosporidiosis, a fungous disease 
attacking the nasal mucous membrane; lymph- 
angitis epizodtica, acquired from horses; and 
histoplasmosis, a systemic, often fatal infection, 
involving the internal organs which resembles 
kala-azar. 

Among the Hyphomycetes named are: pityria- 
sis versicolor, a widespread epidermomycosis, 
occurring also in temperate climes; erythrasm4, 
due to Microsporum minutissimum, an eruptive 
dermatitis affecting several regions at one time 
(axillary, mamillary, umbilical, anal et al.); 
trichophyton infections (ringworm) usually 
caused by Tinea alba, a pustular, eruptive in- 
fection of the hands, also affecting horses, dogs, 
and cats; Tokelau, a noninflammatory pruritus, 
manifested by the appearance of scaly concen 
tric rings, or cocards. The specific agent is 
named Endodermophyton concentricum because 
it grows only within the skin layers; chimera, 
found in Brazil, which is often confused with 
Tokelau (loc. cit.) manifested by pruriginous 
patches covered with whitish scales on practi- 
cally all parts of the body except hair and 
nails; Tinea Intersecta, of Ceylon, India, and 
China, a fungous disease characterized by 
cutaneous papules, and intense pruritus, due to 
Endodermophyton castellani—benign and read- 
ily cured; cladosporian dermatomycosis, av 
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atypical type of pityriasis versicolor involving 
the glabrous skin of the face and neck, due to 
Malassezia tropica (Jeanselme, 1904); clinically 
similar to syphilitic leucoderma, macular lep- 
rosy, seborrheic dermatitis, tinea versicolor, 
and vitiligo; Tinea nigra or pityriasis nigra, a 
mycotic skin disease due to a member of the 
family Cladosporia, occurring in Burma, south- 
ern China, and Ceylon, characterized by scaly, 
dark, nonpruriginous spots on any part of the 
body except the face; keratosis nigricans pal- 
maris, manifested by pinhead size, deep brown 
or black papules on the palms, wrists, and the 
palmar and lateral surfaces of the fingers— 
cause Cladosporium wernicki; tropical ring- 
worm of Sabouraud, of Japan, Indo-China, and 
Tonkin, a widespread dermatosis of the humid 
sections of the Far East, a chronic pruriginous 
disease beginning on uncovered parts of the 
body, probably due to Trichophyton, spp.— 
[Commander Lee McCarthy, MC-V (8S), U.S. 


N.R.: Tropical Mycoses, J.A.M.A., 128, (Oct. 28, 


1943): 449-454.) 


Tissue Culture for Viruses 


The cultivation of viruses, though belonging 
to the field of research, is of great academic im- 
portance in any medical activity as a step for- 
ward in the advance of medicine. Fluid tissue 
cultures have been used since 1928, but the 
effect on tissue viability in the environment 
(ratio of tissue to fluid), the pH of the men- 
struum, and methods of preparing tissues are 
investigations of recent times. The claim thet 
viruses have been grown in the presence of 
nonliving material has been disproved. 

Three types of mediums were used: (1) 
serum ultrafiltrate with 2 parts of Simms physi- 
ological solution, (2) the physiological solution 
alone, and (3) diluted serum ultrafiltrate con- 
taining a sulfadiazine mixture. All solutions 
contained 2 to 5 mg. per cent of phenol red for 
following the pH which was adjusted with 5 
per cent of COz after the culture was completed 
and again whenever there was occasion to open 
the flask. The tissue consisted of whole minced 
‘-day old chick embryo. The eyes and claws 
were removed and the tissues minced and 
washed. 

Equine encephalomyelitis (western strain) 
tissue-culture virus was used. The effect of 
various temperatures, the correlation between 
tissue viability and virus growth, and the addi- 
tion of a bacteriostatic agent were determined. 
The study showed that small amounts of 
embryonic tissue in 2 cc. of serum ultrafiltrate 
will remain viable at least thirty-five days at 
room temperature, at least four weeks at 37 C. 
and three weeks at 4 to 6 C; that numerous 
cultures can be made from 1 chick embryo 
without manipulation for the periods desig- 
nated; and that the addition of sulfadiazine 
mixture i a slight toxic action on the comes 


my 


So that contaminated specimens may be tested 
for virus content, drugs may be used as bac- 
teriostatic agents—Major M. Sanders, M.C., 
A.U.S., and C. H. Huang, M.D., College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University: Tis- 
sue Cultures for Virus Investigations in the 
Field. Am. J. Pub. Health, 34, (May, 1944): 
461-466. 


Control of Livestock Diseases in the ge oy 
United States 


The fight against animal diseases in the 
United States is notable and would seem to be 
of interest to British stockowners. The differ- 
ences between American and British conditions 
bear comparing. While there are relatively 
fewer veterinarians in America than in Great 
Britain and livestock is too thinly scattered in 
some areas for a veterinarian to build up a 
practice within a reasonable traveling distance, 
yet this sparsity of livestock has its advantages. 

In the United States a number of devastating 
diseases have been kept out by the quarantine 
of imported animals. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
bovine pleuropneumonia, and fowl pest were 
stamped out by slaughter whenever they ap- 
pared; and rigorous campaigns have been 
waged against Texas fever, glanders, dourine, 
and bovine tuberculosis. Progress has been 
made against brucellosis and pullorum disease 
to such an extent that eradication is but a mat- 
ter of time. While hog cholera and swine 
erysipelas resist all attempts at eradication, 
cheap and effective methods of immunization 
are employed. The discovery of phenothiazine 
by the research workers of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has greatly facilitated the 
control of worm parasites. A number of dis- 
eases such as fowl paralysis, and bovine 
mastitis has not yet yielded to the efforts of 
the research workers. The largest single item 
of losses from animal diseases is £30,000,000 
charged against parasites, the total for all 
species £103,000,000. The United States has 
83,000,000 cattle and 100,000,000 hogs. The origi- 
nal plan of coping with brucellosis (test and 
slaughter) has given way to vaccination which 
is not entirely satisfactory nor universally 
adopted. In one state (North Carolina) bovine 
brucellosis has been completely eradicated. 
Johne’s disease as in Britain is proving to be 
more widespread and more difficult to prevent 
than has been realized. 

As in Britain, the control of bovine mastitis 
is proceeding upon definitely established lines, 
the handling of worm parasites in sheep has 
been greatly improved by the use of pheno- 
thiazine, and sterility from various causes is 
constantly studied by research workers, includ- 
ing active work on vitamin deficiencies.—[J. A. 
Scott Watson, M.C., M.A., J. Roy. Agric. Soc., 
England, 104, (1948): 1-6, through the courtesy 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


BOOKS 


How to Treat Common Ailments 
of Farm Animals 


This booklet is published by the American 
dairyman’s favorite magazine as a first aid to 
ailing animals. (cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
poultry, and dogs) with the obvious intention 
of being as devoid as possible of the .miscalcu- 
lated intrusions on the theory and practice of 
veterinary medicine in the existing form. Ob- 
jections to such books belong to a definite period 
of veterinary history—the period during which 
a profession of veterinary medicine was being 
laboriously developed. Railing over such books 
has been violent but never valid because books 
on the treatment of animals antedate the form. 
ing of a veterinary profession by at least two 
centuries. Veterinary education and our pro- 
fession came upon the scene long after books— 
good and poor—came to the rescue of ailing 
animals out of necessity. It is we who are the 
intruders not these books. Happily, as neces- 
sity intensified this type of literature, a place 
was made for trained technicians, for veterinary 
schools, and veterinary services. Moreover, 
quite as happily these books gradually yielded 
ground which they originally attempted to cul- 
tivate. Owners of sick animals now go to the 
telephone instead of to the stock doctor book 
for help, provided there is a trained doctor 
available, which in our large country is not 
always the case. The veterinarian.in trans- 
forming from “trade to science” faces and 
handles the facts governing his destiny with 
the grace of a professional man. 

The booklet at hand ircludes a page on the 
duration of gestation, two pages on the 
sequences of dentition in cattle, four full-page 
color plates on gross, bovine anatomy, and a 
total of 139 common ailments which the farmer 
may tinker “before the doctor comes.” Ob- 
viously, the material was furnished by veteri- 
narians, who commit the publishers to retaining 
old treatment now requiring revision. Udder 
infusions for mastitis, barium antimony] tar- 
trate for gapeworm disease, and phenothiazine 
for blood-sucking strongyles of horses and 
sheep, are three among other omissions which 
should have space in this book. The statement 
that worms may cause chorea in dogs thus lur- 
ing the owner of a dog to the drugstore for the 
prescripition recommended for that neurosis 
bears criticism. Diabetes insipidus, a rare dis- 
ease of animals is called “a common disease of 
work horses.” 

All-in-all, the information and ideas contained 
will serve their purpose for the dairyman be- 
cause in so many instances “better employ a 


veterinarian to do this” sums up the treatment 
recommended. That in a nut shell tells the 
true story of the extent to which college tech. 
nology has superseded book didacticism in the 
development of the veterinary service through 
the centuries.—[How to Treat Common Ailments 
of Farm Animals. By Hoard’s Dairyman, 128 
pages. Illustrated. Board. W.-D. Hoard and 
Sons Company, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 11}? | 


The Hoard's Dairyman Feed Guide 


This is the 1943 reprint of a booklet published 
in 1937 and therefore of great value in debunk- 
ing the general belief that about all we know 
of proper livestock feeding is of post-Pear| 
Harbor origin. The contrary seems to be true 
for in this booklet one faces the real facts which 
have brought the feeding of animals into the 
category of sciences through the bases of sound 
practices. It gives credit to the knowledge of 
the experienced as well as to the wisdom of the 
sage. “The eye of the master fatteneth his 
cattle,” does not yield to the most profound 
erudition in the feeding of iivestock and the 
growing of most economic forage. A _ booklet 
packed with information every veterinarian 
ought to know and use by authors who seem to 
live what they write, a summary of a pre. 
eminently important subject without a dull 
paragraph—[The Hoard’s Dairyman Feed 
Guide. By Hoard’s Dairyman-Anonymous. Many 
revealing tables. Illustrated. 124 pages. Board. 
W. D. Hoard and Sons Company, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 1943.] 


This Milk Business 


“This Milk Business” is the title ae a book 
by Arthur Guy Enock, London, that assesses 
the value of milk in the human dietary and 
particularly, milk not vitiated in production, 
processing, and distribution. It is a plea for 
increased consumption, fair return to the farm- 
ers, and official regulation that does not un- 
duly advance the retail price, in short a rehash- 
ing of an already hackneyed subject. The im- 
portance of pasteurization is stressed. Hold- 
ing milk at 145 to 150 F. for half an hour 
is preferred to the “flash system” of heating 
to 162 degrees for fifteen seconds, which dam- 
ages the food value of milk so treated. “In- 
bottle’ pasteurization for which lower cost is 
claimed is preferred, provided the bottles have 
been previously sterilized, but figures on rela- 
tive costs are omitted as confidential. Superior 
inspection is rated higher than counting bac- 
teria or depending upon the uncertainties of 
short-time pasteurization —[W. D. Tiedeman: 
“This Milk Business,” Am. J. Pud. Health, 34, 
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THe NEWS 


_AVMA Activities = 


Establishment of Registry of Veterinary Pathology at the Army 
Institute of Pathology, Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Recently an arrangement was approved by 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army and the 
Board of Governors of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association for the establishment and 
maintenance at the Army Institute of Path- 
ology, Army Medical Museum, Washington, 
D. C., of a Registry of Veterinary Pathology. 
This registry will become a unit of the Amer- 
ican Registry of Pathology, an organization 
operating by the authority of the Surgeon 
General under the sponsorship of the National 
Research Council. 

The purpose of the American Registry of 
Pathology is comprehensive investigation in 
certain special fields, which at present com- 
prise: ophthalmic pathology, otolaryngitic path- 
ology, orthopedic pathology, dental and oral 
pathology, neuropathology, dermatologic path- 
ology, pathology of neoplasms, with special 
consideration to those of the endocrine glands, 
the kidney, the urinary bladder, and the lungs. 
Through close coéperation with various national 
societies, records and material in these several 
specialties are brought together at the Army 
Institute of Pathology for systematic study. 
The number of specimens received is consider- 
able; for example, there are now available for 
investigation 4,747 tumors of the urinary 
bladder and nearly 2,000 malignant melanomas 
of human eyes. There are also on hand pre- 
pared sections of eyes from many different 
species of animals. All the material and the 
records of the Registry are available for study 
to graduate students, specialists, as well as 
other authorized persons. 

For Registry of Veterinary Pathology it is 
desired to assemble (a) material representing 
general pathologic anatomy, including vitamin 
leficiencies, specific diseases of different tissues 
ind organs, and examples of natural and experi- 
inentally induced neoplasia; (b) a complete 


‘ollection of prepared slides representing the 
normal histology of the different species of 
inimals, including domesticated and wild mam- 
mals, birds, and cold-blooded verebrates, and 
(C) material illustrating experimentally induced 
esions of infectious diseases. 

As material accumulates, loan sets of slides 


will be made available for study. Similarly, 
sets of lantern slides will be prepared which 
pertain to topics of special importance; these 
also will be available for loan to contributors. 

This announcement is for the information 
of veterinarians and others interested in com- 
parative pathology; it is hoped that they will 
make full use of the Registry and send to it 
material deemed of interest for teaching and 
for the investigation of animal and human 
diseases. Material submitted should be ad- 
dressed to: The Director, Army Institute of 
Pathology, Army Medical Museum (attention: 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology), 7th and 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, 
D. C. The director will be glad to furnish 
further instructions to contributors for sub- 
mission of material to the Registry of Veter- 
inary Pathology. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REGISTRY OF 
VETERINARY PATHOLOGY 


W. H. FetpMan, Mayo Foundation, Chairman. 


CAprAIN CHARLES L. Davis, V.C., Army In- 
stitute of Pathology. 


Harry W. Scuoenine, Chief, Pathological 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Member Ex Officio 
Lr. Cot. Batpuin Luckf, M. C., Deputy Di- 
rector, Army Institute of Pathology. 


[The above named committee was appointed 
by President C. W. Bower as a special committee 
of the Association to get the work of the Reg- 
istry of Veterinary Pathology under way with- 
out delay. An amendment to the administrative 
by-laws has been proposed for action at the 
annual meeting to make this a standing com- 
mittee.—EpIror. ] 


The cost of the war is staggering only to those 
who measure their souls with a tape measure. 
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Group Conferences and Committee Sessions Scheduled for Week 


In addition to the tentative program printed in the July JourNat, the following 

meetings have to date been scheduled by committee chairmen or by officials of Associa- 

tions which customarily hold sessions at the time of the annual meeting of the AVMA. 
All will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


Monday, August 21, 1944. 


i Nd 9 a. m.—National Assembly of Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. C. C. Franks, secre- 
te tary-treasurer. Room No. 7, third floor. All day session; luncheon to be served in 
ees room No. 8. 

we Ne 1 p. m.—Committee on Animal Health, National Research Council. George H. Hart, 
chairman. Room No. 3, third floor. 

sah cokes 3 p. m.—Committee on Biological Products. H. E. Biester, chairman. Room to be 

eee 


ee Tuesday, August 22. 
eet aey: 5 p. m.—AVMA Research Council. E. T. Hallman, chairman. Room No. 1, third floor. 


ee 8 p. m.—National Association of Federal Veterinarians. W. C. Herrold, secretary- 


oes treasurer. Room No. 6, third floor. 


Committee on Local Arrangements, 81st Annual Meeting 


Chicago, Aug. 22-24, 1944 


2 


Seated (left to right): Mrs. A. C. Merrick; J. G. Hardenbergh, General Secretary; Mrs. C. L. Miller, 
Chairman, Women's Auxiliary Activities; H. Preston Hoskins, General Chairman; Mrs. O. Norling- 
Christensen. 


Standing (left to right): C. L. Miller, Entertainment; W. A. Young, Public Relations; O. Norling- 
Christensen, Alumni Meetings; C. B. Krone, Motion Pictures. 


ae ss Net present when picture was taken: E. C. Khuen, Banquet; E. E. Sweebe, Exhibits; C. N. Bramer, 
President's Reception and Dance. 
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Wednesday, August 23. 
5 p. m.—Extension Service Veterinarians, B. J. Killham, chairman. Room No. 6, third ie! , 


6:30 p. m.—American Animal Hospital Association. R. E. Ruggles, secretary. Dinner hue 
Ss 


ession and business meeting, room to be assigned. F 
Friday, August 25. zee 
9:00 a. m.—American Animal Hospital Association. Annual session. An all day pro- Pe 
gram will be presented. J. V. Lacroix is chairman of arrangements committee. Room Oe, 
to be assigned. 
eee 


- Other group meetings may be scheduled between now and the time of the meeting. 


rw 
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RAILROAD AND HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS SHOULD BE MADE PROMPTLY 


Veterinarians planning to attend the annual meeting, and who have not already done yew 
so, should complete their travel and hotel arrangements at once. Be sure to secure eas 
round trip Pullman reservations and confirmed hotel reservations. Oey 


Fig. I—An arid “dust bowl” in 
1936 taken over for soil preserva- 
tion and rehabilitation. 


Fig. 2—In 1940, this area, seeded 

to several species of grasses on 

weed sorghum cover, was trans- 

formed into a lush pasture for 

range cattle. The place of this 

transformation is Dailum County, 
Texas. 
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In playing the role of inquiring reporter to 
fill up white space with noteworthy news, it’s 
been a hard job to catch up with Charlie Bower 
long enough to keep the readers of the JouRNAL 
informed about his unusual flights, it being 
generally known that he has given up his large 
a: practice better to serve the veterinary profes- 
sion. So, we asked and here is the answer: 
30 addresses as president-elect in the area from 
East Lansing, Mich., in the east, westward 
Lee, to San Luis Obispo, Calif., thence to Portland, 
ss Ore., in the northwest, and southward to Old 
es Mexico; as president, up to this writing (July 
15), 76 addresses given at 40 different meetings 
from Hartford, Conn., southwestward to El 
“Se Paso, Tex., on to Baton Rouge, La., in the deep 
pe south, then northward to Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the other 36 places in between. The itiner- 


: 


2 Los Calif, rn Cal- 
he ifornia Veterinary Medical 
5 Association. 

Jan. 4-5 San Luis Obispo—California State 
“> Veterinary Medical Association. 


Jan. 10 Manhattan — Kansas Veterinary 
‘ Medical Association. 
25 East Lansing, Michigan — Post- 
graduate Conference for Veter- 
inarians. 


30 Chicago — Address over N.B.C. 
Farm and Home Hour. 


10 Auburn, Ala—Auburn Veterinary 
Conference. 


Wichita—Kansas Livestock Asso- 

ciation. 

18 Kansas City, Missouri — Kansas 
City Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

June 4 St, Louis — St. Louis Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

7 El Paso, Texas—Veterinary Corps, 
Fort Bliss. 

8 Chihuahua City, Mexico — South- 
western States and Republic of 
Mexico Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation. 

22 East Lansing — Michigan Veter- 

inary Medical Association. 

. 8 Portland, Ore.—Pacific Northwest 

Veterinary Medical Association. 

14 Pullman, Washington — School of 
Veterinary Medicine—Addressed 

students and faculty. 

July 17 Fort Collins—Addressed Jr. 
per AVMA, Colorado State College. 
uly 22 Manhattan—Addressed Jr. AVMA, 

Kansas State 


Where You Been Charlie? 


AS PRESIDENT 


Oct. 5 
Oct. 6-7 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 14 
26 
Oct 30 
Oct. - 30 
Nov 1 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 10-11 
Nov. 15-16 
Nov. 20 
Dec, 4 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 29 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 
Jan. 13 
Jan, 14 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 16 


Urbana—lIllinois Conference. 
Purdue, Indiana—Purdue Short 
Course. 


Ames, Iowa—Division of Veteri- 


nary Medicine. 


Cedar Rapids—Eastern Iowa Vet. 
erinary Medical Association. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Western Reserve 

Medical School. 

Cincinnati—Southwest Ohio Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

Cincinnati—W.L.W. Broadcast. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Southeast Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 

Fort McPherson, Ga.—Army Medi- 
cal Department Seminar. 

Burlington, Iowa—Midwest Small 
Animal Association. 

Columbia — Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Wichita—Southwest Kansas Veter- 
inary Conference. 

Chicago—vU. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association—AVMA Committee 
meetings. 

Lincoln — Nebraska Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Wichita—Kansas Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania  Vet- 
erinary Conference. 

Ithaca, New York—Cornell Con- 
ference. 

Minneapolis — Minnesota Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 

Chicago—Chicago Veterinary Med- 

. ical Association. 

Indianapolis—Indiana Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Chicago — Feed Manufacturers 
Conference. 

Springfield — Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Des Moines — Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Erie, Pa.—Northeast Pennsylvania 
Medical Association. 

Hartford—Joint meeting of Con 
necticut and New England Vet- 
erinary Medical Associations. 


New York—New York City Ve'ter- 
inary Medical Association. 


Newark—New Jersey Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


Auburn—Alabama Short Course. 


Baton Rouge—Louisiana Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 


4 
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Feb. 24 College Station—Texas A. & M. 
College, School of Veterinary 

Medicine. 

Feb. 25 Fort Worth—Texas Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

March 7 Wichita—Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation. 

March 14 Manhattan, Kansas—Anaplasmo- 
sis Conference. 

June 6 Topeka—Kansas Public Health 
Association. 

June 14 El Paso—Southwestern States & 
Republic of Mexico Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 

June 19 Logan—Utah Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

June 22 Twin Falls—Idaho Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

June 26 Columbia—South Carolina Veter- 
inary Medical Association. 

June 28 Raleigh—North Carolina Veter- 
inary Medical Association. 

July 19 Louisville—Kentucky Veterinary 


Medical Association. 


Kesides these remarkable activities, executed 
despite the unfavorable railway situation, 
President Bower continued as secretary of the 
Kansas State Veterinary Medical Association, 
published its yearbook, and in spare time gave 
some attention to consultant practice, made 
two trips to Washington in connection with 
the reclassification of federal veterinarians, at- 
tended various committee meetings, and sent 
telegraphic greetings to state and provincial 
association meetings which he could not attend 
in person. 


A glance through the programs of the ses- 
sions he attended, reveals that not the least 
service rendered was the wide range of clinical 
facts presented, naturally accumulated in the 
line of duty in the state of William Allen 
White. 


‘uches the en “ther 
will be but dusty memories 
in the wake of our efforts. 


Dr. Graham Heads Group to Study 
Veterinary College Curriculum 


President Willard of the University of os 
Illinois has named Robert Graham, head of AA 
the department of animal pathology and 
hygiene, as chairman of a committee to study 
the organization and curriculum of the veteri- 
nary college, establishment. of which was 
unanimously approved by the university board 
of trustees on June 1, 1944. 

Other members of the committee include 
Dean R. B. Allen, college of medicine; oes . 
J. C. Bailar of the chemistry department; 
Dean R. D. Carmichael of the graduate school; 
Prof. D. G. Carter, agricultural aiiiataee 
department; Prof. T. S. Hamilton, division of 
animal nutrition; Prof. C. G. Hartman, head 
of the division of biological sciences; Prof. 
R. R. Hudelson, associate dean of agriculture; 
Dr. C. C. Morrill and Dr. Jesse Sampson, of ‘ 
the department of animal pathology and 
hygiene, and Prof. D. W. Tanner, head of the 
bacteriology department. what 


The committee will collect information and i é 
submit recommendations to Dean H. P. ae oe 


+ 


of the college of agriculture and to the board 
of trustees of the university. 


Cuba Honors Distinguished Veterinarians 


The Veterinary College, University of “Se 
vana has conferred the degree of Professor 
Honoris Causa upon Drs. William W. Dimock, 
Adolph Eichhorn, Nelson S. Mayo, and John 
R. Mohler of the United States, and upon Dr. — 
Manuel H. Sarvide, of the University of Mex- _- 
ico, in recognition of lifelong work coe ya 


to the advancement of veterinary medicine in 
the American Continent. Dr. Julio San Martin 
of the veterinary faculty writes: “In honoring 
this group of deserving members of the Amer- _ 
ican veterinary profession, the University of 
Havana and, in a very special manner the vet- _ 
erinary faculty feel themselves highly honored og 
in having their names on our honor roll and by ee 
being able to pay public tribute of recognition =—- 
to men who have devoted their long and fruit- eee 
ful lives to the advancement of veterinary sci- 3 e6, 

ence and public health. We also feel that the 
University of Havana is contributing to eee 

strengthening the bonds of friendship that 

have always existed between American and 
Cuban veterinarians, and has perhaps laid the 
cornerstone of a Pan-American veterinary med- 


_ association that should unite all members 


of the veterinary profession of the Western zs 
Hemisphere as a postwar achievement.” coe 


Face the battlefields conscious of the aid you 
are giving the soldiers and sailors fighting for 
you and your worldly possessions. 
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Proposed Amendments 


An amendment relative to the reorganization 
of the Committee on Education has been sub- 
mitted in accordance with section 3, article 
XIII, of the Administrative By-Laws, which 
reads: 

Section 3.—Excepting sections affecting the 
corporate officers provided in the constitu- 
tion, the administrative by-laws may be per- 
manently amended at any annual session by 
submitting, in writing, notice thereof to all 
the membership ninety days prior to the an- 
nual session at which final action is to be 
taken. Publication of proposed amendments 
in three consecutive issues of the JoURNAL 
shall be regarded as due notification to the 
members. 

Proposal: Amend article XII, section 1.— 
“2. Committee on Education” so that it will 
read as follows: 


a)Personnel.—This committee shall con- 
sist of seven members appointed by the presi- 
Pane dent at the rate of one member per year, each 
Nah to serve for a term of seven years. One 


member of the committee shall be appointed 
from each of the following branches of veteri- 
nary science; (1) teaching staff of a veteri- 


nary college accredited by the association, 
federal veterinary service, (3) United 
ss States Army Veterinary Corps, (4) large ani- 
small practice, (5) small animal practice, (6) 
fulltime research in an educational institu- 


tion of higher learning, (7) public health 
service. This committee shall elect a chair- 
BE man and a secretary who will each serve for 
two years, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. In the event of a va- 
cancy resulting from death, resignation or 
disqualification from any cause, the presi- 
dent shall fill such vacancy by appointment 
of a successor from the same classification 
to serve the unexpired term. 

b) Duty.—lIt shall make at least a bien- 
nial inspection of all accredited veterinary 
colleges to investigate veterinary education, 
including preveterinary, undergraduate and 
graduate study, enrollment, clinics, physical 
plant, equipment and faculty; suggest means 
and methods for improvement of the same 
and coéperate with the college officials in 
realization of these objectives in progressive, 
higher educational standards; and upon re- 
quest, examine veterinary colleges seeking 
accreditation by the Association. A copy of 
such inspection, report, and suggestions 
shall be sent to the dean of the veterinary 


to By- Laws 


(110) 


school and to the president of the college or 
university. 

c) It shall submit annually a list of suct 
colleges as are recommended for accredit 
tion by the Association and make a report 0; 
the status and needs or veterinary educatio; 
as conducted in the existing veterinary co! 
leges; on the relation of veterinary educa 
tion to animal production; and on the nun 
ber of qualified veterinarians required | 
maintain a competent veterinary service. 


Proposep REWORDING OF FOREGOING AMENDMEN? 


Following publication of the foregoing pro. 
posed amendment in the May, 1944, Journar, 
the following rewording has been proposed in 
subparagraph (a): 

Second sentence: “One member of the con 
mittee shall be appointed to represent each of 
the following branches of veterinary science 
instead of “from each of the following branches,” 
etc. 


(1) “the basic sciences in the veterinary cu 
riculum” instead of “teaching staff of a vete: 
inary college accredited by the Association.” 


(4) “large animal clinical medicine and su 
gery” instead of “large animal practice.” 


(5) “small animal clinical medicine and sur- 
gery” instead of “small animal practice.” 


(6) “animal disease research” instead of 
“fulltime research in an educational institution 
of higher learning.” 


At present, this part of the administrative 
By-Laws reads as follows: 


a) Personnel.—This committee shall con- 
sist of five members appointed by the presi- 
dent at the rate of one member per year, each 
to serve for a term of five years. Not less 
than three members of this committee shall 
be members of the teaching staffs of veteri- 
nary colleges accredited by the Association but 
no two members shall be of the same faculty 
or graduates of the same veterinary college 


b) Duty.—It shall make an annual report 
on the status and needs of veterinary educa 
tion as conducted in the existing veterinary 
colleges; on the relation of veterinary educa- 
tion to animal production; and on the num- 
ber of qualified veterinarians required to 
maintain a competent veterinary service for 
the American people. When deemed neces 
sary, the committee is authorized te inspect 
veterinary colleges and submit annually a list 
of such colleges as should be accredited by 
the Association. 
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AMENDMENTS PrRoposep LAsT YEAR FOR ACTION 
Tuis YEAR 


Two proposals were submitted at the annual 
meeting in 1943, which will come before the 
House of Representatives for action this year. 
One is to amend the Constitution, the other to 
amend the Administrative By-Laws. 


Proposal No. 1: Amend article II of the Con- 
stitution to read as follows: 

“The objectives of the Association shall be 
to advance the science and art of veterinary 
medicine, including their relationship to the 
public health.” 


Proposal No. 2: Amend article IX, section 3, 
subparagraph (b), section 4, subparagraph (d) 
and section 5 so as to change the words: 

“National Association of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Veterinarians” to “National 

Association of Federal Veterinarians” wher- 

ever the former designation, or abbreviations 


thereof, occur. 


Additional Proposed Amendment BR: 


Amend Article XII, “Committees—Standing 
and Special” by adding the following: 


11. ComMMITTEE ON REGISTRY OF VETERINARY 
PATHOLOGY 


a) Personnel.—This committee shall consist 
of three members, one of whom shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the president for a term 
of three years. The first membership shall be 
appointed for one, two and three years, respec- 
tively, for terms expiring in the same order. 
The president shall appoint the chairman. 

b) Duties.—It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to collaborate with the proper officials 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
registry of veterinary pathology in the Army 
Medical Museum. The committee shall, from 
time to time, make recommendations for the 
conduct of this work, on the part of the Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of developing the scope 
and usefulness of the registry. 

(Note: This amendment is submitted to im- 
plement an arrangement with the Army Medical 
Museum, already approved by the Surgeon 
General of the Army and the AVMA Board of 
Governors. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed by President Bower to carry on the 
development of the registry pending the ap- 
proval for a standing committee as proposed in 
the amendment.) 


First row (left to richt): Capt. C. Sturm, R. K. McEvoy, D. D. Delahanty, M. L. Povar, D. T. 
Berman, Miss F. E. Keith, D. T. Baker, Acting Dean M. G. Fincher, Dean W. A. Hagan, Miss 
A. H. Gott, Miss J. M. Neubecker, D. E. Lawrence, J. Santivanez, J. G. Flint. 


Second row (left to right): E. P. Clement, D. A. Tillou, C. M. Haller, J. C. O'Dea, J. P. Sayres, 
— R. R. Basom, F. A. Lockwood, G. E. Rappaport, K. McEntee, F. A. Erb, W. G. Hoag, H. W. Patton, 
©. W. VanDeusen, T. C. Vaughn, W. C. Maker, W. P. King. 


‘Third row (left to right): H.C. Leonard, E. V. Morse, J. Bentinck-Smith, C. S. Young, D. B. Porter, 
R. J. Byrne, R. G. Whitehead, L. E. Moore, Jr., C. J. Holden, C. E. Hartley, A. E. Davis, |. S. Rossoff, — 
©. R. Robinson, W. B. Lukens. 


Not prevent. A. Lipman. 
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Can You Help Locate These Members? 


The aid of JournNaL readers is solicited in 
locating the following members, mail to whom 
has been returned to the Association’s central 
office. The last known address of each is given. 
Should you be able to provide information as to 
present residence, your advice via postcard or 
letter will be greatly appreciated. 


Aasen, Stephen W., Marshfield, Ore. 

Bird, A. G., Veterinary Insp., Dept. of Health, 
Santurce, P. R. 

Booth, Thomas E., 5 Charles St., White Plains, 

Bowie, B. S., Nimmons, S. Car. 

English, Burt W., 23rd Veterinary Station 
Hosp., Ft. Bliss, Texas. 

Gollehon, C. W., c/o Station Hosp., 
A.A.B., Salinas, Calif. 

Moughon, William C., Box 609, El Campo, 
Texas. 

Rodgers, Robert J., General Delivery, Smith- 
ville, Texas. 
Rubenstein, Abraham M., 
Miami Beach 30, Fla. 
Siver, Dougal, 429 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sledge, J. L., 3708 8th St., Meridian, Miss. 

Stein, A. J., 321 S. Adams, Monte Vista, Colo. 

Thompson, Judson, 437 13th St., Windom, Minn. 

Traskus, Anthony D., 240 N. Main St., Pittston, 
Pa. 

Trundy, Edward L., General Delivery, 
throp, Me. 

Tyler, Lindy, 805 Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Vail, John I., Swift & Co., Jacksonville, N. Y. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing, of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 


First Listing 


Salinas 


1251 Euclid Ave., 


Win- 


Vouchers: O. B. Hess and R. N. Birdwhistell. 


Josp, ALICE FuLvio 


Secretaria de Agricultura, Cidade do Salvador, 
Bahia, Brazil, S. A. 
M.V., Escola Nacional de Veterinaria, 1938. 
Vouchers: A. V. Machado and R. DeSouza. 
MurrAy, Jown A. 
2065 Robinson St., Regina, Sask., Can. 
B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1940. 
Vouchers: J. E. Horsland and E. A. Willick. 
SwAaney, FRANK C. 
2921 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
M.D.C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1908. 
Vouchers: C. Houston and J. S. Healy. 
SWARTHOUT, Epwarp W. 
P. O. Box 261, Victoria, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1939. 


23 Albert St., Middletown, N. Y. 


Vouchers: D. J. Anderson and L. G. Cloud. 
WANN, Russet 
Hdgs. 5th Port, APO 506-c/o P.M., New York, 
N. Y. . 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1934. 
Vouchers: H. J. Robertson and S. E. Bunton. 


Second Listing 

Allen, James H., 4th S. C. Veterinary Detci., 
Camp Forest, Tenn. 

Barnes, F. E., P. O. Box 594, Newman, Calif. 

Harkins, Curtis I, P. O. Box 651, Suffolk, Va. 

Hodges, Thomas F., 1267 N. 41th St., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Hourrigan, James L., 217 Capitol Bldg., Phoenx, 
Ariz. 

Jackley, John G., P. O. Box 405, Fresno 8, Calif. 

Kraus, William E., Veterinary Station Hosp., 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 

Nelson, M. R., Peterson, Iowa. 

Richardson, L. W., Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

Schofield, Earle F., Box 578, Greenwich, Conn. 

Tenney, Forrest F., 35 Pine St., Peterboro, 
N. H. 

1944 Graduate Applicants 

First Listing 
The following are graduates who have re- 

eently received their veterinary degrees and 

who have applied for AVMA membership under 

the provision granted in the Administrative 

By-Laws to members in good standing of junior 

chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 

classes not received in time for listing this 

month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 

(*) after the name of a school indicates that 


all of this year’s graduates have made applica- 
tion for membership. 


Colorado State College 
McNamara, JAMES H., D.V.M. 
Versailles, Ky. 
Vouchers: K. W. Smith and J. Farquharson. 


Cornell University* 
Baker, DeWrrr T. D.V.M. q 
R.D. No. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. ee 
Vouchers: H. J. Milks and H. C. Stephenson. 
Basom, RicHarp R., D.V.M. 
R.F.D., Corfu, N. Y. 
Vouchers: M. G. Fincher and H. C. Stephen- 
son. 
BENTINCK-SMITH, JOHN, D.V.M. 
Co. B., Hdqs. 2 Central Ave., Quarters 4, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Vouchers: Peter Olafson and H. J. Milks. 
BERMAN, DAvip T., D.V.M. 
181 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vouchers: M. G. Fincher and Peter Olafson. 
Bygne, Ropert J., D.V.M. 


Vouchers: D. W. Baker and H. L. Gilman. 
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CLEMENT, Epwin P., D.V.M. 

2 Lincoln Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and H. J. Milks. 
Davis, ARTHUR E., D.V.M. 

Olivebridge, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. Zeissig and H. C. Stephenson. 
De_AHANTY, DoNALp D., D.V.M. 

6-08 127th St., College Point, N. Y. 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and A. G. Danks. Bok 
Ere, Frepertck A., D.V.M. 

R.F.D. No. 2, Hudson, N. H. 

Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 
Fiunt, JAcK, D.V.M. 

400 Triphammer Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 
Gort, ANNE H., D.V.M. 

Morrell Rd., Pittsford, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson : and 

son. 

HALLER, M., D.V.M. 

LaFargevillé, N. Y. 


Vouchers: E. Sunderville and H. C. Stephen- 
son. 
Cirinton E., D.V.M. 


158 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Vouchers: D. H. Udall and W. J. Gibbons. 


Hoac, Warren G., D.V.M. 
Roxbury, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. J. Milks. 


HoLpEN, CHESTER J., D.V.M. 

5 W. Grimsby Rd., Kenmore, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. L. Gilman and B. B. Birch. 
KerrH, Furorence E., D.V.M. 

Oswago Dr., Greenlawn, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and P. P. Levine. 
Kine, P., D.V.M. 

4 Orchard Pl., Beacon, N. Y. 


Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 
LAWRENCE, DaAvip, D.V.M. 
1760 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and H. C. re: 
LEONARD, HarRMOoN C., D.V.M. 


Cook Hill, Wallingford, Conn. ots 
Vouchers: J. N. Frost and H. C. Stephenson. 
LirpMAN, ArtTHUR, D.V.M. 
1127 Fourth St., Portsmouth, Va. 
Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson 
Fincher. 
Lockwoop, Froyp A., D.V.M. 
210 Williams St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. W. Rich- 
ards, Jr. 
LUKENS, WALTER B., D.V.M. 
12 W. Prospect Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
Vouchers: D. W. Baker and A. G. Danks. 
McEnTEs, Kennetu, D.V.M. 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
Vouchers: A. M. Mills and M. G. 
McEvoy, Ricwarp K., D.V.M. 
Preble, N. Y. 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and J. N. Frost. 


and M. G., 


Fincher. 


MAKER, WILBER C., D.V.M. 

P. O. Box 132, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and H. C. Stephenson. 
Metter, Jonn J. Jr., D.V.M. 

Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Vouchers: J. N. Frost and H.C. Parker, 
Moore, Lioyp E. Jr., D.V.M. 
344 Locust Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. Ret i 


Vouchers: L. E. Moore and J. L. McAuliff. 


Morse, ERSkINE V., D.V.M. 
c/o Mrs. W. A. Foster, Scarswold Apts., 


Scarsdale, N. Y. es: 
Vouchers: L. A. Fortune and M. G. Fincher. 
Neusecker, JEANNE M., D.V.M. 
2514 Cortelyou Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vouchers: C. E. Hayden and H. H. Dukes. 
Josern C., D.V.M. 
Gardiner, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Vouchers: H.C. Stephenson and A. G. Danks. 
PatTon, Herpert W., D.V.M. 

695 Dryden Rd., R.D. No. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. he 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and A. G. Danks. 


Porter, Davin B., D.V.M. i 
55 Stanley St., Mount Morris, N. Y. oe 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 


Povar, Morris L., D.V.M. 
1031 Neill Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Vouchers: Peter Olafson and W. 


RAPPAPORT, Grorce E., D.V.M. 
39 Vaughn Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 


ROBINSON, CHARLES R., D.V.M. 
15 Walnut St., Madison, N. J. 
Vouchers: E. R. Cushing and H. C. Stephen- 
son. 
Rossorr, Irvine S., D.V.M. 
1812 Gleason Ave., The Bronx, 60, N. Y. 


J. Gibbons. 


> 


Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and Peter Olaf- 
son. 
Sayres, Joseru P., D.V.M. 
E. Main St., Box 183, Peekskill, N. Y. ee 


Vouchers: H. J. Milks and H. C. Stephenson. — =“ 
Titov, Donatp A., D.V.M. 
. 240 Long Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. 
VAN DEUSEN, CARLISLE W., D.V.M. 

46 Ft. Covington St., Malone, N. Y. 


Vouchers: A. G. Danks and J. N. Frost. 4 ees 
VAUGHN, THURMAN C. Jr., D.V.M. 

Greenville, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. G. Danks and H. C. Stephenson. b> 
WHITEHEAD, G., D.V.M. 


Monroe, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. J. Milks and J. N. Frost. 
Youne, Crayton S., D.V.M. 

Randolph, N. Y. 


Vouchers: Peter Olafson and J. N. Frost. 
PRU 
Texas A. & M. College he aes 


Brown, Joseru H. Jr., D.V.M. 
1209 Bowie, Amarillo, Texas. 
R. and L. M. Griffin. 
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Kine, J. S., D.V.M. 
c/o Veterinary Hosp., College Station, Texas. 
Vouchers: R. P. Marsteller and J. H. Milliff. 
Vezey, STANLEY A., D.V.M. 
Box 247, Faculty Exchange, College Station, 
Texas. 
Vouchers: R. P. Marsteller and J. H. Milliff. 
Washington State College 


Bor, LutrHer, D.V.M. 
Rt, 11, Box 930, Milwaukee, Ore. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Stone, Price, D.V.M., Hurtsboro, Ala, 


Ontario Veterinary College 


Texas A. & M. College 
Anderson, Alonzo A., D.V.M., 528 Eleventh St., 
Evanston, Wyo. 
Barnes, Charles M., 

Texas. 
Bott, Anthony R., D.V.M., Box 794, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 
Brennan, Frank M. Jr., D.V.M., Box 360, Rt. 1, 
Fontana, Calif. 
Brooks, William G., D.V.M., Jefferson, Texas. 
Brown, Robert L., D.V.M., 1209 Bowie, Amarillo, 
Texas. 
Corley, Glenn P., D.V.M., Bentonville, Ark. 
Cross, James L., D.V.M., 3 N. Sixth St., Temple, 
Texas. 
Edmondson, Alan H., D.V.M., 240 N. Mentor 
 Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
5 Flatequal, Harry J., D.V.M., 943 Bandera Rd., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Garrett, Robert M., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Conroe, Texas. 
Grimes, George E., D.V.M., 3108 Willing, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 
Hogge, Arthur L, Jr., 
Texas. 
 _ Huddleston, C. H., D.V.M., P. O. Box 582, Sa- 
binal, Texas. 
Johnson, Donald F., D.V.M., Box 1162, Brady, 
Texas. 
Laskey, Herbert H., D.V.M., 2629 28th St., San 
Diego 4, Calif. 
mt Lichty, Dwight L., D.V.M., Box 52, Woodstock, 
Ill. 
Lindley, Ries R., D.V.M., 


D.V.M., Box 386, Spur, 


D.V.M., Rt. 2, McKinney, 


2226 N. 3rd St., 


Abilene, Texas. 
‘Livingston, Price S., D.V.M., Box 86, Sherman, 
Miss. 
' sss Martin, Harrison S., D.V.M., 204 Sharkey Ave., 


- Clarksdale, Miss. 

os Morin, Robert L., D.V.M., 215 N. Jackson, Clin- 
ton, Ill. 

eal Neal, Fred C. Jr., D.V.M., 104 N. E. 16th, Okla- 
homa city, Okla. 


Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 


al Tiner, 


Fritz, LeRoy C., B.V.Se., Silver Creek, N. Y. os 


Nicholson, Kenneth G., D.V.M., 1838 E. Nock St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

Nugent, George C. Jr., D.V.M., 137 Eastern Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Oldham, Clyde C. Jr., D.V.M., Box 1337, Abilene, 
Texas. 

Phillips, Warren A., D.V.M., 
Winchendon, Mass. 

Rawls, Thomas A., D.V.M., 2760 Arts St., New 
Orleans, La. 

- Riley, William E., D.V.M., 910 Cole St., 
Texas. 

Sealy, Roscoe O., D.V.M., 2039 W. Gramercy, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Smith, Augustus M., D.V.M., Snowflake, Ariz. 

Jack D., D.V.M., 141 Fairview, San An- 

tonio 4, Texas. 


92 Maple St., 


Bryan, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Mexican-United States Agricultural Commis. 
sion.—Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture in addressing the opening session of 
the above named commission at Mexico City, 
July 4, 1944, stressed the close relationship 
that has existed for many years in the two 
countries between the veterinarians and other 
scientists, since (quoting): “With our long 
common frontier, an outbreak of animal dis- 
ease on one side of the border is watched with 
interest and apprehension by livestock men 
and agricultural authorities on the other. Any 
assistance which either nation can give the 
other in stamping out diseases is not only an 
act of friendship toward a neighbor but also 
self-protection. Animal diseases, like plant 
diseases and insect pests, recognize no inter- 
national boundaries and need no transports. 

“The recent codperative work in combating 
scabies of cattle in Chihuahua and the present 
efforts by veterinarians of both countries to 
eradicate dourine of horses of the border re- 
gion of Sonora are two outstanding examples 
of collaboration. The United States veteri- 
narians who work on such projects not only 
have the privilege of helping check a threat 
to livestock of their own country; they also 
have the opportunity of obtaining valuable in- 
formation from their Mexican associates.” 


British Veterinarian Studies American 
Methods.—“Dr. J. N. Ritchie, superintending 
veterinary inspector, Ministry of Agriculture, 
London, England, is now (Federal Veterinarian, 
Jan. 1944) in the United States for the purpose 
of making observations of methods followed in 
the control and eradication of infectious dis- 
eases of livestock. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the work conducted in connection with 
tuberculosis and brucellosis. Dr. Ritchie spent 
several days in si art D. C. and will 
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yisit a number of Bureau field stations, con- 
ferring with inspectors in charge and state 
officials.” Dr. Ritchie returned to Washington 
a short time ago and then left for Canada 
from which country he will return to his home 


in London. 
3/A. BE. Wight, Washington, D. C. 


AMONG THE STATES 


Australia 

Australian Association.—A letter from Hon- 
orary Secretary Grahame Edgar of the Aus- 
tralian Veterinary Association, dated April 
27, 1944 announced that the twenty-first annual 
general meeting of the Association would, be 
held at the University of Sidney, N. S. W., May 
-31, 1944. Enclosed was a panel of the agenda 
and a report of the annual meeting of 1943, 
held at the same place in October. A study of 
these two documents proves that the Austra- 
lian veterinary problems are comparable to 
our own, including the insufficiency of veteri- 
narians amid general populations who are sub- 
ordinated unaware by their domestic animal 
resources but who fail to assess the fact until 
war threatens national survival. So, we find 
our Australian colleagues, like ourselves, so- 
berly concerned over publicity, rural recon- 
struction, veterinary education, and the mas- 
tering of livestock plagues. What a chore in 
the absence of popular demand and encourage- 
ment! 

The 1943 meeting drew an audience of 74 
members, 2 associates, and 5 students. Colonel 
Cowherd, Majors Crawford and Kerman, and 
Captain Eland of the U. S. Army Veterinary 
Corps are listed among those present. 

Topics of a basic nature seen in the report 
of this convention, namely, parasites, brucel- 
losis, sterility, tuberculosis, calf mortality, 
poultry, pigs, nutrition, and progeny testing, 
show how alike veterinary work is the world 
over. Further proof of this prevailing similar- 
ity is shown in the consideration given such 
problems as manpower, motor fuel, tires, mo- 
tor repairs, welfare of practitioners, research 
on animal production, extension work, depart- 
mental veterinarians to treat individual ani- 
mals in rural communities, the declining num- 
ber of veterinarians in -Australia, nationaliza- 
tion and subsidization of the veterinary serv- 
ice, graduate and undergraduate veterinary 
education, clinical training in the colleges as 
in the earlier days, improvement of meat in- 
spection to conform with trade requirements 
of foreign countries, a pure milk supply, im- 
provement of rural abattoirs, outbreaks of 
milk-borne typhoid, pasteurization, vital statis- 
tics on animal diseases, and food prodvction, 
a forefront problem. These problems are com- 


mon to all countries and intelligent populations 
dream of security with little conception of its 
source—domestic animals. 


Dutch Guiana (or Surinam) 


Dr. J. Frickers (Utrecht, '27), government 
veterinarian for Surinam is on a six months 
leave of absence which he is spending in the 
United States. His address in New York is 


c/o Hotel Hargrave, 112 W. 72nd St. Ae 


Idaho 


Idaho Veterinary Medical 
summer meeting of the state Association was 
held June 22-23, 1944, at the Park Hotel, Twin 
Falls. The following technical program was 
presented: 

Scott B. Brown, Boise: “How the Veterinary 
Profession is Aiding in the War Effort.” 

J. E. McCoy, Pullman, Wash.: “Calf Scours 
and the Use of Acidophilis Milk in the Treat- 
ment.” 

J. D. Ray, Omaha, Nebr.: “Swine Erysipelas.” 

Chas. W. Bower, Topeka, Kan., president of 
the AVMA: “Canine Distemper and Encepha- 
litis.” “Colored Motion Picture Film of Surg- 
ical Procedures in Small Animal Practice.” 

Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello: “A Recent Out- 
break of Bacillary Hemoglobinurea in Idaho.” 

Glenn Holm, Moscow: “The Newer Knowl- 
edge of Poultry Diseases.” 

O. W. Schaim, University of California, 
Berkeley: “Recent Developments in the Study 
of Gangrenous Mastitis.” “Rapid Milking and 
Its Effect on Mastitis.” “Diagnosis, Control, 
and Treatment of Chronic Mastitis.” 

The animal clinic was in charge of J. E. 
McCoy. K. K, Shott was elected delegate to the 
next meeting of the AVMA, S. B. Brown, alter- 
nate. The officers elected for the next two years 
are J. D. Lee, president; M. Grootes, vice-presi- 
dent; and Phil H. Graves, secretary-treasurer. 
#. F. Fisher, L. V. Ruebel, and Paul S. Hannah 
were appointed to the executive board. 

s/PHIL H. Graves, 


Illinois 


Tuberculosis, incidence and mortality, is re 


ported by the State Department of Health to be 
increasing in spite of the prewar trend down- 
ward according to the Chicago Daily News 
which predicts that next year conditions will 
be more severe. The disease is particularly 
grave among Negroes in industrial areas and 
the increase is attributed to the fluidity of the 
population—the maintenance of manpower in 
the war industries. 
eee 

Distinguished Illinois Scientist.—Albert L. 
Elder, Ph.D., who is credited with having devel- 
oped the program of penicillin production while 
serving as a codrdinator for the War Production 
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nois, born at Lexington, a townsman and friend 
of the lamented W. H. Welch, past president of 
the AVMA. He taught chemistry at Oberlin and 
was teaching at Syracuse when claimed for his 
talent by the WPB. An article by him in the 
Scientific Monthly for June gives a true account 
of the “miracle drug,” penicillin. 
eee 

Chicago Association.— The March meeting 
was distinguished by the presence of President- 
Elect Farquharson of the AVMA, who gave one 
of his classical lectures on surgery with the aid 
of the color films which he has made famous 
in the teaching of veterinary surgery. The 
society also discussed at length the proposal 
of amending the State Veterinary Practice Act 
in respect to rejecting applicants other than 
graduates of recognized colleges, and adopted 
a plan for presenting such an amendment to 
the next general assembly. 


lowa 

Henor Prominent Meat Packer.—T. Henry 
Foster, longtime prominent in the nation’s 
meat packing industry and president of John 
_ Morrell & Co., of Ottumwa, Iowa, oldest and 


T. Henry Foster 
President, John Morrell & Company 


fifth largest interest in that field, was the 
honored guest at a dinner meeting (June 15) 
celebrating his fiftieth anniversary with that 
company. President Foster has seen his com- 
pany grow from a small, local packing plant 
to a 200 million dollar concern, operating from 
coast to coast. In the social whirl, he is a 
member of the Country Club, Chamber of Com- 
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Board is an alumnus of the University of Illi- merce, and Rotary Club of Ottumwa, the 


Union League and University clubs of Chi- 
cago and a curator of the State Historica] 
Society of Iowa. In literary circles, he is a 
well-known collector and connoisseur of rare 
books. His messages to the veterinary eae! 
sion have long been appreciated. 
eee 

Dr. Biester Appointed Chairman eterinary 
Research Institute——-News comes from Ames, 
Iowa, that Dr. H. E. Biester, professor of vet- 
erinary research, Iowa State College, has been 
appointed chairman of the Veterinary Research 
Institute of that college, effective July 1, 1944. 
Dr. Biester is particularly well qualified to act 
in this capacity. Dr. H. D. Bergman continues 
as director of the Research Institute. 


Maine 


State Association.—Meetings have been held 
in January, April, and July. October is the 
next scheduled meeting. The April meeting 
was featured by a display of radiographs by 
S. W. Stiles of Falmouth Foreside, and a talk 
and demonstration on artificial insemination by 
J. F. Witter of Orono. The collection, dilution, 
examination, and preservation of semen as 
practiced by artificial breeding associations and 
sterility in the bovine species were discussed. 
P. R. Baird of Waterville showed the motion 
picture on skin diseases of dogs ascribed to 
Alternaria tenuis. C. M. Merrill of South 
Paris spoke on uterine medication in cows, 
stressing gentle handling and cleanliness, and 
the use of sulfonamides, urea, and charcoal in 
this connection. 

The July meeting was held at R. E. Whit- 
comb’s hospital in Belfast where a business 
meeting, clinic, card party for the ladies, and 
a “lobster banquet” were held. (Lobsters? 
There ain’t no such animal.—Ed.) R. W. Smith, 
popular state veterinarian of New Hampshire, 
was the main speaker. 

The present officers of the Maine association 
are: R. E. Whitcomb, Belfast, president; E. ( 
Moore, Lewiston, vice-president; and S. D. 
Merrill, South Paris, secretary-treasurer— 
Excerpts from Quarterly News Letter, Maire 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Minnesota 


AMA Gold Medal to Feldman and Associates 
for Exhibit—wWilliam H. Feldman, D.V-M. 
(Colo. '17), H. Corwin Hinshaw, M.D., and 
Frank C. Mann, M.D., Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn., were awarded the gold medal 
in Group I of the Scientific Exhibits at the 
annual convention of the American Medical 
Association in Chicago, June 12-16, 1944. The 
award was made for their exhibit on Chemo- 
therapy of Tuberculosis. Awards in Group | 
are made for exhibits of individual investiga- 
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tion, which are judged on the basis of original- 
ity and excellence of presentation. 

Dr. Feldman has been on the staff of the 
Mayo Foundation since 1927 and is widely 
known in medical and veterinary fields, espe- 
‘vially for his work on neoplasms of lower and 
domesticated animals, and the pathology and 
chemotherapy of tuberculosis. 


Missouri 


Missouri, Veterinary Medical Association.— 
One hundred veterinarians attended the Asso- 
ciation’s annual summer meeting held June 
26-27, 1944, at Jefferson City. 

The following program was presented: 

W. R. Krill, Ohio State University: “Large 
Animal Obstetrics.” “General Cattle Practice 
Problems.” 

R. C. Klussendorf, Columbus, Wisconsin: 
“Bovine Mastitis, A Practitioner’s Problem.” 

James Farquharson, Ft. Collins, Colo.: “Surg- 
ical Operations Discussed and Demonstrated 
with Motion Pictures.” 

Cecil Elder, Missouri College of Agriculture: 
“The Control of Internal Parasites in Sheep.” 


Ashe Lockhart, Kansas City: “The Treat- 
ment of Exposed Animals.” 
P. J. Meginnis, Champaign, Ill.: “Small Ani- 


mal Work in General Practice.” 

J. L. Jones, Blackburn: “Symposium on 
Swine Diseases.” 

The following officers were elected to serve 
during 1944: J. P. Miller, Boonville, president ; 
F. L. Seevers, Pleasant Hill, vice-president; J. 
L. Wells, Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. L. Weis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York 


Veterinary Medical Association of New York 
City—On June 7, 1944, the Association held 
its meeting in the Hotel New Yorker. The 
meeting was called to order by B. J. Finkel- 
stein. A. C. Goss introduced the speaker, E. 
Robert Marchini, bacteriologist and assistant 
department head, Penicillin Unit, Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Ine., Pearl River. His subject was 
“Penicillin.” 

The following guests were present: William 
Hayes, Jercham Asedo, B. A. Linden, William 
Fleischman, Ernest S. Tierkel, Captain Fagan, 
and Miss Florence Harden. 

s/C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 

The Biological Photographic Association.— 
This is a nonprofit society for the advancement 
of medical, dental, and biological photography. 
It will hold its fourteenth annual meeting at 
Binghamton, Sept. 8-9, 1944. Besides technical 
papers by outstanding figures in that field, a 
Salon of distinguished pictures by leading bi- 
ological photographers will be a feature. 


North Carolina 

State Association.—-The 43rd annual meeting 
was held at Raleigh June 28-29, 1944, President 
C. D. Grinnells in the chair. Mayor Graham 
H. Andrews of Raleigh gave an address of wel- 
come and E. F. Boyette of Smithfield re- 
sponded. The following program was an- 
nounced: 

B. C. McLean, Aiken, S. C.: 
the Horse and Mule.” 

H. M. Stamey and L. |. Case, Extension Serv- 
ice, North Carolina State College: “Horse and 
Mule Clinics in North Carolina.” 

J. L. Hopping, Atlanta, Ga.: “Diseases of the 
Horse and Mule Subsequent to Shipping.” 

D. E. Brady, Associate Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, State College: “Handling of Live- 
stock Previous to Slaughter.” 

E. A. Davis, Columbus, Ga.: “Anesthesia in 
Cattle.” “Sterility and Obstetrics in Dairy Cat- 
tle.” 

Vilo T. Rose, Elkton, Ky.: “Surgical Proce- 
dures in Cattle Practice.” “Problems of the 
Practitioner in Cattle Practices.” 

Charles W. Bower, Topeka, Kan., President 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 


“Lameness in 


tion: “Rabies and its Relation to Public 
Health.” 
C. Edwin Hoffman, Suffolk, Va.: “Forage 


Poisoning from a Practitioner’s Viewpoint.” 

Guy A. Railsback, field representative, Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Chicago: “The Hog-Cholera 
Vaccines, B.T.V. and Crystal Violet.” 

A clinic was held at the Livestock Pavilion, 
State College, guest speakers acting as the clini- 
cians. Members of the Ladies Auxiliary at- 
tended the opening session, held a business ses- 
sion, and were served a luncheon at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Moore on the 29th. The 
officers of the Auxiliary are: Mrs. C. E. Nicks, 
Elkin, president; Mrs, B. H. Staton, Rocky 
Mount, vice-president, and Mrs. F. B. Coates, 
Reidsville, secretary. 

s/ J. Brown, Secretary- 
Ohio 

Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, head of the Department 
of Parasitology, Ohio State University, was 
the guest speaker over station WLW on the ; 
“Keep ’em Healthy Series” of Everybody's 
Farm Hour, Saturday, June 24, 1944, 12 to 1 Pn 
p.m. His subject was “Farm Parasites.” ; 


Oklahoma 


State Association.—The summer meeting of 
the Oklahoma Association convened at the 
Hotel Youngblood, Enid, June 19, 1944, with an 
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attendance of fifty. The following program 
was presented: 

James Farquharson, Ft. Collins, Colo., presi- 
dent-elect of the AVMA: “Surgical Techniques” 
demonstrated with motion pictures. 

Capt. H. O. James, V.C., U.S.A.: “Observa- 
tions on Egg Inspections under Army Veter- 
inary Corps.” 

Major Norton A. Orr, V.C., U.S.A.: “Produce 
Inspection by Army Veterinary Corps.” Cap- 
tain James and Major Orr are stationed at Enid. 

A. H. Quin, Kansas City, Mo.: “New De- 
velopments in Veterinary Therapeutics and 
Practice.” 

The winter meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Skirvin, Oklahoma City, Jan. 8-9, 1945. 

s/J. B. Corcoran, Secretary-Treasurer. 


® 

S. D. Haworth, Jr. (A.P.1L, '41), inducted as 
a private in Feb. 9, 1943 was commissioned a 
1st lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps Feb. 28, 
1944, and after a course of special training at 
the service school] at Carlisle Barracks he was 
promoted to a captain and sent to a port of 
embarkation for foreign duty.—Daily Okla- 


Provincial Conference and Meeting.—The 
teaching staff of the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege collaborating with the Ontario Veterinary 
Association held a conference at Guelph on 
the prevention and control of livestock dis- 
eases, autopsy, laboratory demonstrations, and 
small animal surgery, July 4-6, 1944. Principal 
C. D. McGilvray of the college acted as chair- 
man. The sponsors announced the following 
program: 

R. A. Mcintosh: “Sulfonamides in Veterinary 
Medicine.” 

H. T. Batt: “The Determination of Sex.” 

C. R. Riley: “A System of Bookkeeping for 
the Veterinarian.” 
Vv. R. Brown: 

Monstrosities.” 

A. H. Kennedy: “Parasitism in the Horse.” 

L. Stevenson: “Diseases of the Domestic 
Rabbit.” 

C. E. Phillips: “Acidophilus Milk Therapy in 
Scours.” 

R. A. Mcintosh: 
and Observations.” 

F. W. Schofield: 
tions.” 

J. S. Glover and C. D. McGilvray: 
losis—Blood Testing.” 

The officers of the provincial association are: 
H. 8S. MacDonald, Toronto, president; A. R. 


“Clinical Aspects of Fetal 


“Acetonemia—Treatment 
“Nature of Mastitis Infec- 


“Brucel- 


Hensall, ist B. F. 


Johnston, Carp, 2nd vice-president; and G. A. 
Edge, Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association — 
At the closing meeting of the season, the Key. 
stone Association elected the following officers 
for the 1944-45 term. Vincent W. Ruth, Lans. 
dale, president; J. V. McCahon, Downingtown, 
vice-president; Donald G. Lee, Rrexel Hil) 
treasurer; Rex Howard Brooks, Philadelphia, 
recording secretary; Raymond C. Snyder, Upper 
Darby, corresponding secretary. 


8/RAYMOND SNYDER, 


Puerto Rico 


The Sociedad “tneuler de Medicos Veteri- 
narios.—The association of graduate veteri- 
narians, organized in Puerto Rico in 1943 held 
its first annual assembly June 3-4, 1944, in San 
Juan. The meeting was held in the ampbhi- 
theatre of the School of Tropical Medicine in 
San Juan and was presided over by President 
Carlos M. Muniz (0.S.U., ’35). 

The program consisted of an executive ses- 
sion on June 3 at which reports of committees 
and officers were presented, a plan of organi- 
zation for an insular council on animal sanita- 
tion was discussed, and election of officers for 
1944-45 took place. 

On June 4, there was a convocation ad- 
dressed by Dr. P. Morales Otero, director of the 
School of Tropical Medicine and by President 
Muniz, and at which the guests of honor were 
presented. These included Dr. Otero, Dr. Jose 
M. Gallardo, Commissioner of the Department 
of Instruction, Lt. Col. Curtis W. Betzold, V.C., 
U. S. Army, Sr. Luis A. Izquierdo, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Dr. Carlos Munoz MacCormick, 
president of the medical association of Puerto 
Rico, and Dr. R. A. Vonderlher, director, Dis- 
trict No. 6, U. S. Public Health Service. 

The scientific session, Dr. Jaime Bague pre- 
siding, had the following program: 

Garner J. Grissman, V.C., U. 8S. Army: 
“Phenothiazine Intoxication in Horses Fed 
Sugar Cane Tops.” 

Lowel Barnes, Bureau of Animal Industry: 
“Problem Herds in the Eradication of Bovine 
Tuberculosis in Puerto Rico.” Discussion 
opened by Francisco Menendez Guillot. 

Enrique Koppisch, Dept. of Pathology, School 
of Tropical Medicine: “Nutritional Edema and 
Bacillary Dysentery in the Maccacus Rhesus.” 
Discussion opened by Marianne Goettsch. 

Alfonso Rivera, Dept. of Agriculture and 
Commerce: “Anaplasmosis in Cattle.” 


Garner J. Army: “Pe 
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culiar Small Animal Diseases Encountered in 
an Army Air Base.” 

0. A. Lopez Pacheco, Hospital for Animals of 
Hato Rey: “Fits and Convulsions in Dogs.” 

Maj. Richard T. Gilyard, V.C. U.S. Army: 
“Venezuelan Encephalomyelitis in Trinidad.” 

A. E. Baer, Bureau of Animal Industry: 
“Bovine Brucellosis in Puerto Rico.” Discus- 
sion opened by Angel Pou. 

Lt. James H. Steele, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in San Juan: “Public Health Problems of a 
Veterinarian.” 

Exhibits were displayed by Abbott Labora- 
tories, Lederle Laboratories, Sharp and Dohme, 
and Winthrop Chemical Company. 

s/O. A. Lopez Pacuegco, Secretary-Treasurer. 


South Carolina 


State Association.—The S. C. Association of 
Veterinarians held its thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at Columbia, June 26-27, 1944, Will T. Dunn, 
Greenville, president; J. G. Gibson, Florence, 
vice president; and R. A. Mays, Columbia, sec- 
retary-treasurer, officiating. F. Porter Caugh- 
man, Sr., Columbia, was the toastmaster at the 
banquet, and President Charles W. Bower of 
the AVMA, the principal speaker. The an- 
nouncement contains the following technical 
program: 

Cc. G. Cushman, Dairy Extension Service, 
Clemson College: “The Importance of Rough- 
age in Dairy Cattle Feeding.” 

M. M. Leonard, Asheville: 
in Dairy Cattle.” 

Guy A. Railsback, field representative, Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Chicago. “Hog-Cholera Vac- 
cines—B.T.V. and Crystal Violet.” 

B. Courtney McLean, Aiken: “Lameness in 
Horses.” 

Charles W. Bower, Topeka, Kan., president, 
American Veterinary Medical Association: 
“Some Small Animal Therapeutics.” 

Moving pictures, a question box, and a meet 


“Mastitis Control 


ing of the Ladies Auxiliary were included. The — 


officers of Auxiliary are Mrs. B. C. Talley, Ben- 
nettsville, president ; Mrs. J. H. Moore, Charles- 
ton, vice-president; and Mrs. D. O. Kitchen, 
Greenville, secretary-treasurer. 


s/R. A. Mays, Secretary-Treasurer,. 


Texas 


The Case of “Lit-Up” Meat.—The Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College, 
made the headlines of a United Press dispatch 
of June 20, when a frightened Negro rushed 
to the police station at Mexia and reported 
that meat in his icebox was giving off a ghostly 
glow. Fantastic as was the story, it was found 
to be true, and stranger still no expert on meat 
could explain the phosphorescent aed 


A check of meat stores revealed the same 
phenomenon in five of them. So, the matter 
was turned over to the veterinary college for 


solution. Details will come later. tees 


West Virginia 


Earl N. Moore, D.V.M., assistant animal 
pathologist, West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Morgantown, has resigned to 
accept the position of poultry pathologist, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, effective, July 1, 1944. 


Wyoming 
Wyoming’s New State Veterinarian.—Dr. G. 
H. Good (K.C.V.C. '16) was appointed execu- 


tive officer of the Wyoming Livestock and 
Sanitary Board and state veterinarian on May 
1, 1944, succeeding the late Dr. H. D. Port who 
died April 25, 1944. 

Dr. Good was born July 21, 1893 in Wash- 


Dr. G. H. Good © 


‘ ington, Sane. and moved with his parents to 


Wyoming in 1903. After receiving his veter- 
inary degree from Kansas City Veterinary Col- 
lege in 1916, he engaged in private practice in 
Wyoming and also did some state work. He 
served as first lieutenant in the Veterinary 
Corps, World War I, and after being discharged 
again engaged in general practice in Wheat- 
land, Wyo. for three years. He then became 
deputy state veterinarian and continued in this 
capacity until the death of Dr. Port. 

Dr. Good is a past-president of the Wyoming 
Veterinary Medical Association, a member of 
the Masons, American Legion, and the Epis- 
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Registration in Veterinary Medicine will hold 
its next examination at the State House, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1944. The latest 
date for filing applications will be Oct. 10, 
1944, and all applications must be accom- 
panied by a fee of $15.00 and a copy of birth 
certificate. Address inquiries to B. S. Kil- 
lian, secretary, Room 413-N, State House, 
Boston 33. Mass. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Vermont Veterinary Medical Association. The 


Tavern, Montpelier, Vt., Aug. 12, 1944. G. N. 


. te Welch, 43 Union St., Northfield, Vt., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 


“y eighty-first annual meeting. Palmer House, 
| pha Chicago, Ill., Aug. 22-24, 1944. J. G. Harden- 
arts bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
executive secretary. 


Lae House, Chicago, Ill, Aug. 25, 1944. R. E. 
mt Ruggles, P. O. Box 303, Moline, Ill, secre- 
tary. 
American Association for the Advancement of 
SS Science. Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 11-16, 1944. 
Sam ~Woodley, Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
__ Washington 25, D. C., assistant secretary. 
A Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Texas 
Dee’ A. & M. College, College Station, Texas, Sept. 
gett 25-26, 1944. E. A. Grist, 5101 Calmont St., Fort 
cast Worth, Texas, corresponding secretary. 
American Public Health Association. Hotel 
- Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., Oct. 3-5, 1944. 
- Reginald M. Atwater, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., chairman, program committee. 
Short Course for Veterinarians. Purdue Uni- 
te", versity, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-6, 1944. C. R. 
Ph Donham, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Purdue 
University, head. 
Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical] Association. 
coe Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 
Sen 1944. C. C. Graham, Wellsburg, Iowa, 
geeretary. 
Fok, Pennsylvania State Vererinary Medical Asso- 
bibs ciation. Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Fe Oct. 19-20, 1944. R. C. Snyder, Walnut St. 
Ree and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Clarendon Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Oct. 
80-31, 1944. J. V. Knapp, Box 389, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., secretary. 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6-7-8, 1944. 
R. A. Hendershott, Trenton, N. J., secretary- 


American Animal Hospital Association. Palmer, 


THE News 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS BIRTHS 
Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Board of To Capt. (K. S. C., 40) and Mrs. Car! F. 


Erickson, 42nd Veterinary Company, Camp 


Carson, Colo., a daughter, Clarice Elaine, 
Jan. 7, 1944. 
To Dr. (1.8.C., ’37) and Mrs. R. L. Oettiker, 


Marshfield, Wis., a son, James Loy, April 3, 1944, 

To Dr. (K.S.C., ’41) and Mrs. F. E. Lichiyter, 
203 N. Summit, El Dorado, Kan., a daughter, 
Sharon Lee, April 29, 1944. 

To Dr. (0.8.U., ’37) and Mrs. David Splaver, 
1222 S. Indiana, Los Angeles 23, Calif., a daugh- 
ter, Gail Irene, May 9, 1944. 

To Dr. (1.8.C., 34), and Mrs. W. A. Winslade, 
902 Lebanon Ave., Belleville, Ill., a daughter, 
Rita Catherine, May 24, 1944. 

To Dr. (ONT., 42) and Mrs. W. B. Durrell, 
Ontaria Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont., a 
son, Roderick Winfield, June 14, 1944. 

To Dr. (WASH., '41) and Mrs. Leif A. Septon, 
901 O Ave., La Grande, Ore., twin boys, July 
5-6, 1944. 

To Dr. (K.S.C., °41) and Mrs. D. O. Manley, 
203 E. Main, Norton, Kan., a son, David Ed- 
ward, July 11, 1944. 

To Dr. (1.S.C.,’42) and Mrs. Hans A. Grell, 
914 E. 25th St., Bryan, Texas, a son, James 


Craig. 

To Dr. (A.P.L, ’42) and Mrs. B. F. Cox, 470 
Samford Ave., Auburn, Ala., a son, James 
Franklin. 

MARRIAGES 


Dr. E. C. Krantz (0.S.U., ’43), 737 3rd St., S.E., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, to Miss Corinne Phila- 
baum, Dover, Ohio, Nov. 6, 1943. 

Dr. Helen L. Forsythe (Wash., ’41), 1023 E. 
Waco St., Dallas 16, Texas, to Lt. (j.g.) Robert 
P. Reiley, Aberdeen, Wash., Jan. 12, 1944. 

Lt. Emanuel S. Cooper (Colo., ’42), 1547% 
Woodster St., Los Angeles 35, Calif., to Miss 
Florence Charlotte, San Francisco, Calif., May 
29, 1944. 

Dr. Paul E. Ayres, (M.S.C., 43), 2065 Loch- 
moor Blvd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., to 
Miss Marianne Kuhn, Silver Spring, Md., May 
29, 1944. 


DEATHS 


Wayne V. Billhymer (Ind., '18), 47, Arcadia, 
Ind., died recently. -He was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1941. 

Gus M. Hall (A. P. L., '11), 57, Tensaw, Ala. 
died Febr. 29, 1944. He had been in the service 
of the BAI, stationed at Moultrie and Mont 
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meets all the requirements of a good vaccine. Surpassing a hundredfold or 
more the minimum requirements for potency, it is a sterile, safe, neutral, 
smooth emulsion almost completely IRRITATING WHEN 
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Recommended dosage: 


.1 ec.e. for each 5 lbs. weight 


“* 


..10 to 15 e.c, 


Canine 


e.e. vials. 


50 c.c. vials 


. less usual 10% trade and 2% cash discount. 
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Dogs between 25 and 50 lbs. weight..... 
Injections should be made subcutaneously. 
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800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Missouri ; 


It is JEN-SAL’s 
policy to help 
the VETERI- 
NARY PROFES- 
SION in every 
possible way. 
Our latest step 
in this direction 
is a new sched- 
ule of ethical 
advertising on 
the control of 
Bang’s Disease. 
A typical ad is 
shown in actual 
size at the 
right; the lead- 
ing dairy pa- 
pers carrying : A certificate like this for every calf in 
these ads are | your herd today means _ healthier 


future breeding stock—plus: 


1. Higher values on animals you 
may sell. 
2. Better calf crops. 
3. A safe milk supply. 
: The best Bang’s Disease control method 
For known is complete herd supervision by your 
@ GUERNSEY pa own veterinarian — plus regular calfhood 
BREEDERS’ vaccinated vaccination with a tested, approved preven- 
JOURNAL Jen-Sal'’s tested BRU- = tive like Jen-Sal BRUCELLA ABORTUS 
CELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 
VACCINE is produced 
e HOARD’S with the aid of the © 


most modern scientific 


DAIRYMAN equipment and under 
the personal direction 
of skilled veterinary 


HOLSTEIN bacteriologists. 
FRIESIAN 
WORLD 
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